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«Don’r talk to me, Paddy Mulvany—don’t ; 
talk to me !—where’s the use of your talking, ; 
chitter-chatter, like a nest of magpies? Don’t 
I know what I know ?—Improvements, indeed! 
—answer me this: am not I fifty-two years 


C. HALL. 


«Sunny side !—Why, there’s no sunny side, 
man alive, to see. When Wellington Bridge 
was built over the Scar, and sure they were 
talking of that bridge more than a hundred 
years before it was begun;—no good will 


and three months old—and having a fine me- | come of it, says I,and I was right; it has now 
mory, as well as much foresight—thanks be ; been built three years, and no road made to it 
to God for the same—don’t I recollect as good ; yet; and, by the same token, it’s cracked in 
as fifty years? And whatthen? Why this; the middle; I knew no good would come of 
that all the trading-boats landed, on that out ‘ it. Oh, what sarvice that money would have 
shore, safe and sound, whatever was wanted. ¢ done the neighbors, if it had been properly 
Don’t tell me of the place being inconyanient, ; laid out !” 

Paddy Malvany: it’s no such thing. In a: «Troth, Master Peter, you may say that— 
peaceable village, building a quay to land ; that is, I suppose, if you had had the manage- 
coal! As if the people can’t burn turf as ? ment of it; but, any how, the quay "Il be built 
their grandfathers did afore them! And tim- ; in spite o’ ye; for it’s an English gentleman 
ber!+won’t wattles do for the cabins as well ; that has taken it in hand; and, bless ye, al- 
as ever? But mark the upshot of this—every ; though I know ye kept a creditable shop in 


potate, every grain of corn, ll be bought up, 


and sent out of the country, when the English 

boats come in, and we shall be all starved ; 3 

and neither man, woman, nor child, will be | 
left alive to tell the story.” 

« Why, thin, Mister Peter, sure it’s yerself } 

2 


2 
§ 


that sees the sunny side of a thing; ye’ve a 
mighty cheering way wid ye, ever and al- 
ways,” said Paddy Mulvany, looking archly at 
his companion. 

21 


the town o’ Ross, you have- no notion how 
quick they get things done in England. Sure 
I see it all whin I used to take Mister Nick 
Lett’s pigs to Bristol fair; ye’d hardly credit 
it, but I have seen an entire street of houses 
built up, plastered, painted, papered—great, 
big houses—and the people ateing, drinking 
and sleeping in thim, comfortable as any thing 
all in one week. Bless ye, they go abou 


> things, and finish them out of hand in a jiffy!” 
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«So much the worse—so much the worse, 
Paddy Mulvany; no good can come of that; 
but I suppose, as you say an Englishman has 
taken it in hand, the quay will be built. Ye’re 
all mad, I believe, barring myself; I see how 
it will end; but, you mark my words, Paddy 
Mulvany, no good will come of it. [ll just 
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, hor write, his accounts were always « frac- 


; quizzed without mercy. 


step over to see what they’re after down yon- } 


der; so 
words !” 

«God be wid ye, Master Peter. Hulloo!— 
{ forgot to tell you that Friar Mulloy’s brown 


good-bye, Paddy—remember my 


Hollin’s chimbly took fire on account of the ° 
new English way of sweeping; they put a? 


goose at the top of the chimbly, and let it fly 
down.” 


« There, did’nt I say so?” replied the little ° 


man, stopping and looking as pleased as Punch 
at the narrative of accidents. “Sure, I told 
Friar Mulloy, «that nag’ll brake yer rever- 
ence’s neck,’ said I—I knew it; mark my 
words; and as to the chimbly,—sure, I gues- 
sed that, though I said nothin’ about it.” 


he looked after Master Peter Callaghan, alias 
« Peter the Prophet,” alias, « Peter the Croak- 
er;’ «and it’s a dale more ye think of yerself 
than any body thinks of ye; so much the bet- 
ter; one madman in the parish is enough.— 


a little touched, and mighty puffed out, think- 


ing he’s got more in his brain-box than any } where could a more interesting spot be found, 


other body in the whole kingdom—priests and } 
God forgive us all } 


bishops into the bargain. 
our sins !” 

And Paddy went off in an opposite direction 
from Peter the Prophet, who journeyed to- 
wards the intended quay. Peter was a slight, 


stiff, pertinacious, pragmatic old bachelor— | 
sour as a crab-apple, and obstinate as a mule; ‘ 
he had realized a smail independence, and in- ° 


variably passed his summer months at Ban- 
now, having taken it into his head that sea air 
did him much good; he was a source of great 


a cheerful, careless Irishman, whom the far- 


mers held in constant request, as a drover. ; at nearly the same place where they had sepa- 


The most wealthy considered themselves for- : 


tunate in securing Paddy’s services, when 


cattle were to be sent to England or Wales. } 


In matters of business, Paddy’s word was his 


tionally” correct, and he made most extraor- 
dinary sales for his employers; he had not 
even his national fault, the love of whiskey; 
but I must confess that he sometimes indul- 
ged in most marvellous stories, and often 
He took especial 
delight in tormenting Master Peter, and it was 
perfectly astonishing how « the Prophet” could 
ever have believed a word that Paddy Mulva- 
ny uttered. He spoke the truth, however, in 


’ saying that an English gentleman was going 
nag pitched him into the ditch, and Mister ° 


to build a quay in Bannow harbor; no spot 
could be better suited for the purpose than 
that so judiciously fixed upon; it was well 


; Sheltered, and beautifully situated, with suffi- 
; cient water to float a thirty-ton sloop, even 


when the tide was out—the road which led to 
it was a succession of hill and dale, at one 
side shadowed by trees, while the view, on 
the other, passed over sunny fields and little 
cottages,and was terminated in the distance by 


, the sea—the boundless sea, forming innumer- 


? able creeks and bays along the coast. 
« Why, thin, ye’re a quare little animal of a } little island opposite was enlivened by a 
Christian, and ye believe every word I said, ° 


ye little foc! of a thing !” continued Paddy, as } 


ee 


The 


cheerful looking farm-house, while a few re- 
, lics of some old castles, o’er parts of which— 


“ The plough had passed, or weeds had grown,” 


> served as a relief to the sameness of the view, 


>and afforded subject for meditation; on the 


: land side, high hills rose above the valley in 
But yon chap’s not to say clane mad, only a : 


rude magnificence, their heathy hue broken 


? by patches of cultivation; and, indeed, no- 


ares 


than the one selected by the English gentle- 
man, Mr. Townsend, for the long projected 
quay. I lament, for the sake of Peter the 


’ Prophet’s reputation, to be compelled to state 


a 


that all things went on prosperously at the 
new building; and even the gentry were as- 
tonished at the rapidity with which the work 
proceeded ; each man had his allotted portion, 
and the wages were paid every Saturday even- 


’ ing, precisely as the clock struck six. To 


} the quay were added stores and a salt manu- 


: factory; and, before a twelvemonth had elap- 
amusement to the peasantry, who named him : 
« Peter the Prophet,” from his habits of prog- : 
nosticating; others called him «Peter the ; and set—the slates regularly pegged—the tiles 
Croaker,” for he always prophesied evil.— : 


Paddy Mulvany wasa very different person— } 


sed, all was finished—properly finished, plas- 
tered, and painted; the windows were even 


all of a size—and the buildings had a neat and 
business-like appearance. 
Peter the Prophet and Paddy Mulvany met 


» rated about a year before, and both turned 
} their steps towards the new quay. 

} «It’s a fine sunny day—God bless it !—-Mis- 
} ter Peter, and I suppose ye’re going to the 


bend; and, although he could neither read ? new quay to see the fun; it was, I must say, 
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very generous of Mr. Townsend to give us a 
let-out: all the top of the gintry are to have a 
grand entertainment—a cold collution they call 
jt—up Stairs in the stores ; and below, there’s 
a piper—and who knows what !—and the atin’ 
and the drinkin’ in lashin’s—and the two 
sloops, that are after comin’ in with the timber 
and coal, have such gay streamers out as it’s 
charmin’ to see.” 

«I don’t see any thing charming in it, Paddy 
Mulvany—charming in a colored rag flying, 
red and blue, like a turkey-cock! What are 
entertainments of all kinds but empty paff— 
«vain show,’ as the poet says 1—but you have 
no taste for poetry. No; few have; I had, 
however—but gave it up—I had .a turn for 


the grocery business, and poetry ; butno man } 


can be great in two things——so I fixed on the 
former.” * 

« That was a mercy, Mr. Peter, for some- 
how, although I am but an ignorant man, see- 
ing I don’t know B from a buttercup, yet I 
think yer poetry would’nt have sould as well 
as yer tea and sugar.” 

«Humph!” replied the Prophet: «T see, 
Paddy, that long red house is to be let, and the 
owner’s off to America; there—my words 
always come true; no good will come of that 
man, says I, and so it was.” 

« Why, I knew no good could come of him 
myself,” replied Paddy; «who ever saw a 
good end come to any one who was hard to 
the poor !—besides being unjust, did’nt he 
write a will, and make his dead uncle put his 
name on it, by houlding the corpse’s hand!— 
and then he swore that he had life in him at 
the time—and troth, so he had, for he put a 
live worm in the dead man’s mouth—the 
baste !” 

«That’s one of your stories, Paddy; like 
what you told me, long ago, about Friar Mul- 
loy’s brown nag, and Mr. Hollin’s chimbly ;— 
there goes the friar: that’s nota nag, but a 
fine hunter he’s on now; I suppose that’s the 
one Paul Doolan gave him for marrying him 
to that foolish bit of a widow; he’s a holy 
man, without doubt; but mark my words, that 
beast will break his neck, it’s so spirity !” 

« As to the worm, ye may believe it or not, 
as you plase, Mister Peter, but it’s as true as 
the sun’s above us; and as to Friar Mulloy, 
sure all the world knows he’s a holy man, and 
a good; never a cratur passes his door with- 
out the bit and the sup, barring the gauger— 
the blackguard!—that tuck his potteen, and 
kilt his iJegant little bit of a mare. Oh! 
wisha! every day’s bad luck to him for that 
same!” 


«Is it true that your niece, Alice, is going 


MULVANY. 
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>to be married to Corry Howlan? 
sweet pretty girl, but—” 

« Now, Mister Peter, or Peter the Prophet, 
or what other name you may have, I’ll trouble 
ye to hould yer tongue about Alice and Corry; 
not that I carea toss-up (with all due respect) 
for yer prophecies, although ye want every 
body to believe ye’ve the second sight, like a 
} Highlander, but ye see, asthey areto be mar- 
; ried, it’s unlucky to have any ill laid out for 
} them; and as tothe girl, God’s blessing be 
| about her! she’s the light of my eyes, and the 
; Joy of my heart, every day and hour of her 
‘ life, the jewil.” 
| 
2 
? 
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Peter looked annoyed at hearing his pro- 
phetic powers called in question, but he 
deemed it safer to hold his peace for a time ; 
at all events, until they came in view of the 
new quay. 

Along a green, shady lane, which led to the 
centre of that day’s attraction, two people 
were walking, or rather strolling, very differ- 
ent in appearance from Paddy and Peter. A 
‘ lively, lovely girl, with roguish, hazel eyes— 
not the soft sleeping eye of that bewitching 
color, but a round, brilliant little orb, now 
twinkling, now dazzling, now half shut, not 
unfrequently stealing under its pent-house lid 
to «the far corner,” and peeping slyly about, 
for fun or mischief; the nose of this little per- 
sonage was, moreover, retrousée—an unerring 
token of much spirit, and, if vexed, not a little 
spite. But it was the glittering fairness of 
this fairy creature, which, united to the pure 
glow of health and cheerfulness, completed 
her fascination, and made Alice Mulvany the 
most perfect bit of Nature’s coloring I ever 
had the good fortune to behold. Her com- 
panion, Corry Howlan, could not have been 
mistaken as belonging to any country, princi- 
pality, or power, but the green little island. 
How often have I been both amused and mor- 
tified at hearing my English friends exclaim, 
whenever a particularly miserable, dirty, 
round-faced person met their view, « Oh, how 
like an Irishman!” —« quite impossible to 
mistake that creature for any thing but an Irish- 
man!’ Trust me, those know little of our 
peasantry who judge of them from bricklay- 
ers, laborers, superannuated watchmen, and 
Covent-garden basket-women. Corry Howlan 
was a good specimen of our small farmers, 
and I will sketch him for your amusement, 
gentle reader, as he loitered down that green 
lane with his merry companion :—height, 
: six feet, or nearly so—an air of easy confi- 

dence, and every limb well proportioned ; face, 
oval; teeth, white and even; nose, undefined 
‘as to aquiline, Grecian, snub, or Roman, but, 
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nevertheless, highly respectable ; eyes, large, 
bien foncée, and expressive; brow, open— 
shaded with rich, curling, brown hair; the 
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«I’m sure, Corry, I’ve not the laste thought 
of any thing ;—was it about Paddy Clarey’s 
white mare that broke into uncle’s clover- 


dress, as usual on holiday occasions—red } field?” And Alice stooped to gather a wild 


waistcoat, blue coat, knee-breeches, white 
stockings, neat, black, Spanish leather shoes 
—shirt-collar thrown back, g-la-Byron, loosely 
confined at the base by a green silk necker- 
chief,—a « bran new beaver,” placed on one 
side the head in a knowing position, and a 
stick, not dignified enough to be designated as 
« shilalah,” nor slight enough to be called 
«switch.’ There are many likenesses which, 
though correct as to shape and feature, fail 
in expression; and so it is in the present in- 
stance. I cannot paint the affectionate feel- 
ings portrayed in the young man’s face, when 
his eyes rested on the careless, thoughtless 
girl who tripped at his side, as giddy as the 
gay butterfly that wavered from the perfumed 
meadow-sweet to the beautiful but scentless 
convolvulus, whose long, twirling stems were 
supported, at either side their path, by black 
thorn or greeny furze. One of the most beau- 
tiful features in an Irish landscape is the 
quantity of small singing-birds, which ani- 
mate every brake and bush. As they paced 
along, the young folk disturbed either the 
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soaring lark, the merry stone-chatter, the gay » 
go.dfinch, the tiny wren, the linnet, bunting, ‘ 


or yellow-hammer; when they approached } 


the thicker coverts, a jetty blackbird, or timid 
partridge, would rustle for a moment amid the 
kaves, and then dart across their path, swift 
as an arrow. 

« The poor, harmless birdeens!” said Corry; 
« Alice, do you know, I never could hurt one 
of thim small things.” 

« Well, nor I, Corry,” replied the little lass, 


«particularly the robin red-breast, that has } 


got, you know, the blessed Virgin’s own Son’s 
blood upon it: for when the Saviour was cru- 
cified, the poor bird was heart-sorry, and away 
it flew round the cross, and over the cross, 
bemoaning all the time; and whin the cruel 
Jew-man pierced his holy side, some of the 
blood flew on the cratur’s breast, and then it 
never stopped until it nested in the holy Vir- 


‘ gin’s bosom ; and, to be sure, she knew the 


blood, and the faithfulness of the robin, and 
blessed it, and settled it so, that every red- 
breast has the mark of the holy blood to this 
very day.” 

« You’ve a good memory, Ally: I hope 
you'll think of every thing as clear as that; 


polyanthus, whose blossomy coronal pushed 
its way over some cuckoo-bells and crawling 
« Robin-run-the-hedge.” 

« Ye’re the devi!’s teazer, Ally, darling !— 
ye haven’t yer little cocked-up nose for no- 
thing.” 

« Well, if ’'m the devil’s teazer, you own 
yerself the devil; and, as to my nose, there 
are plenty to admire it without you.” 

«Sure it’s I that do admire it, and, what’s 
more, love it, and its owner; but, Alice, last 
night, don’t you remember, when the moon- 
bames fell on your sweet face, and whin ye 
turned away, even from that weak light, te 
hide yer blushes—(that ye did not need, on 
account that ve’re too handsome, even with- 
out them)——and whin I held yer hand, and did 
what I’m sartin no man living would dare to 
do but myself—kissed it, with warm love, and 
yet with as much respect as if it had beena 
qgueen’s: do you remember—oh, I know you 
do !—-that whin, not only I, but yer uncle, 
begged ye to fix the day, ye whispered—oh! 
it was so low, so sweet—sweeter, Alice, than 
ever I heard even your own sweet voice be- 


fore !-—« to-morrow I will tell?’—that, that 
was all you said; that sweet « to-morrow.’ 
» Alice, I have thought on it ever since. You 
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will not disappoint me. We can’t fail to be 
happy; and all so smiling: yer uncle, who 
loves me next to his own; my mother, who 
dotes upon ye—how could she help it !—a 
nate farm; and this morning I’ve been after 
a milch-white cow, for the sake of the luck— 
such a one isn’t in the whole bar’ny—and I’ve 
bought it, too, and we’ll look at it this even- 
ing after the bit o’ dance at the new quay. I 
didn’t mane to tell ye yet, but somehow I can’t 
keep any thing from ye that would give ye 
satisfaction. And now, darlint!—Ally, my 
own Ally—the day, the day!” The young 
man took the maiden’s hand within his, and 
was about to press it to his lips, when, insti- 
gated by a sudden fit of caprice, she jerked it 
from him, and, averting her head, to hide the 
seli-satisfied smile which played over her 
countenance, replied: 

«You need not make so free, sir; I said that, 
jist to please uncle. I can do no such thing; 
and I hate white cows.” 

Coriy had been long enough a lover to 


and, above all, don’t forget what you more } have suffered from those little whimsical 


than half—indeed, as good as whole—pro- 


tricks which, poor as well as rich, Misses 


mised me last night at yer uncle’s door, and I } practise for their own amusement, and their 


laning aginst the post.” 


ri 


lovers’ mortification. I must confess, I am 
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often amused at the discomfiture the lords of . 


the creation experience upon such occasions ; 
they twist and writhe so much under their 
sufferings, like eels trying to get out of their 
skin; anxious to show off in all their native 
dignity, yet fearing to offend the slippery fair 
one, who, for all her teazing, would not lose 
the « tasseled gentil” for worlds. Then, after 
marriage, the noble Sir beginning to think it 
is his turn to show off, grows capricious; and 
then some old bachelor uncle, or brother, 
tough and crusty, and. perpendicular as a 
church steeple, gives the bridegroom his 
« word of advice, to put his feet in his shoes, 
keep her nose to the grindiug-stone, support 
the dignity of his sex, keep his own, secrets,” 
&c. And the bride has her « female friends;” 
old maiden aunts, who hate «male creatures,” 
and beg their «dear niece to have a will.and 
a way of her own, and be mistress in her own 
house;” and poor relations, anxious that the 
lady should have a private purse, that stum- 
bling-block to domestic happiness :—« so dis- 
agreeable to go to a husband for every shil- 
ling,’—«no need to inform a man of all 
things,’—« never suffer a husband to know 
how much you love him.” And, if these 
counsellors are attended to, the cat-and-dog 
warfare commences, and the +I will,” and «I 


won’t,”——« You shal!,” «I shan’t,”——« Sir,” 


« Madam,”—all which terminates with the 
mutual exclamation—« Would to heaven we 
had never been married !” 

Now, a little harmless teazing does no harm 
in the world: where « bear and forbear” is 
moderately attended to, it gives a zest, a spirit 
to existence; and where there is much and 
pure affection— 

“ The short passing anger but serves to awaken 
Fresh beauties, like flowers that are sweetest when 
shaken.” 
Not that I mean to say Alice was right in as- 
serting «she hated white cows,” which was a 
decided story. No Irish girl or woman yet 
ever hated a white cow; the thing is impossi- 
ble—quite. Every body, who knows any 
thing, knows that a white cow is as good as 
the priest’s blessing, or holy water, in the 
house of the early wed; and it was much too 
Saucy a thing to say: but her nose was up, 
and her tongue went as nimbly as a- grey- 
hound’s foot. 

«Well, Alice,” replied Corry, who, as I 
said before, often suffered from his love’s 
whimseys—«I’m perfectly astonished at yer 
not liking the white cow that I bought to plase 
ye; but, whin ye see her, I know ye’ll admire 
her, beyant—” 


« Ye need not have troubled yerself to buy 
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the cow, Mr. Corry for me; for may-be Ill 
; never own her,” interrupted Alice.  - 

« Ye’re not going to be jilty after yer pro- 
ise,and yer uncle to the fore, Alice,” said 
orry, who loved her too well to have the 
edding jested about. 

«I gave no promise to be bothered wid ye; 
and, whether I did or no, l’Il change my mind 
if I like, myself.” 

“Is that the pattern of yer honor, Miss 
Alice Mulvany?” inquired the young man, 
much annoyed. 

« Mind yer own business, if ye plase, Mr. 
Cornelius Howlan, and I’ll mind mine. I’ve 
bothered him fairly,” she muttered to herself, 
«I knew I'd get a rise out of him.” 

« May-be, Miss Alice, ye’d rather have my 
room than my company ?” 

« There’s no manner 0’ doubt of it.” 

« May-be, Miss Mulvany, ye’d wish me to 
take my lave ?” 

« Ye have the lave, so now take yerself off,” 
he replied, very sharply. 

The young man looked earnestly in her 
face, and said, in his usual affectionate tone, 
« Dear Alice, let us be friends—dear Alice— 
you can’t, can’t really mean to quarrel with 
your Corry—dear—” 

« Don’t dear Alice me, sir, after that fashion! 
Don’t dare to dear Alice me!—what do ye 
mean? After callin’ me jilty, and all manner 
o’ names, to be coming ‘dear Alice’ over me !— 
no, sir; and I tell ye my mind, Mister Corne- 
lius Howlan, I hate you as well as the white 
cow, and I won’t dance a step with ye, nor 
spake a word more to ye, this blessed day, 
Amen !—and if ye take my advice, ye’ll be 
off with yerself!” 

Alice, after this pretty piece of eloquence, 
tossed her little head, pressed her lips firmly 
together, and walked sturdily towards the 
main road. Corry did all he could to make 
her laugh or speak—but no; she was as obsti- 
nate as a mule. He gathered wild flowers, 
and stuck them in her hat—she flung them 
from her; he told his drollest stories; then 
he reasoned with her; then, in his fine, rich 
voice, he sung her favorite airs;—and the 
only wonder is, that she managed to hold her 
tongue so long—she afterwards confessed it 
was sore at the tip from inaction.—At last, 
quite wearied by her stubbornness, Corry said, 
as they drew near the new quay, « Now look, 
> Alice, Pll not taze ye with spaking any more, 
> this day; but, may-be, before night comes, 
* you'll be sorry for this fit of the dumps.” 
> What a cheerful noisy assemblage! A 
pattern !—a pattern was nothing to it. There 
was the clear sea, and the small waves run: 
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ning little races on the firm strand; the two of Strongbow erected so many in all parts of 
brigs, the largest ever seen close to the shore } our country. The whole neighborhood is, 
in that part of the world, drawn up to the indeed, deeply interesting to the historian and 
quay, which was crowded by the gentry and } the antiquarian. But to my story. 











bettermost farmers’ wives and daughters, | 


with the piper at one end, and the fiddler at 
the other, both playing the same tune, of 
which little could be heard for the shouting, 
the laughing, and the chattering; then the 
windows of the stores were all open, and such 
of the ladies as did not like to encounter the 
heat of the sun, tempered even as it was by 
the refreshing sea-breeze, were seated on high, 
enjoying the noise and bustle; while the large 


rooms beneath sent forth such clouds of 


savory perfumes as told of roast and boiled, 
pickled and preserved, besides spicery and 
cates that would do honor to an aldermanic 
assembly. Then the machines, employed to 
convey the company invited from various 
parts of the country, were amazingly curious: 
one or two carriages of ancient days; some 
few gigs; jaunting cars, under all their classi- 
fications—the double, the inside, the outside; 
then the common car «made comfortable,” 
for the more homely, first filled with straw, 
then a feather-bed, covered with that destroyer 
of time, calico, and taste—a patch quilt. I 
have seen five dames, strange as it may seem, 
in such a conveyance; two seated next the 
horse’s tail, partly on the shafts of the car, 
two in the middle of the feather-bed (no bad 
seat that), and one cross-ways at the bottom; 
this unfortunate is always obliged to hold fast 
with both hands, for a sudden jerk would in- 
evitably dislodge the most ponderous. So 
they reached our pretty quay of Bannow, situ- 
ated in a district for which commerce ought 
to do much more than it has done; although 
our harbor is not a good one for large ves- 
sels, it is « elegant” for small craft. The place 
is very picturesque. Directly opposite is the 
village of Fethard, a corruption of « Fought- 
hard;” so called, it is said, because here oc- 
curred the first battle between the Anglo-Nor- 
mans and the « mere Irish,” immediately after 


The sailors mixed with the rustic groups, 
congregated under several awnings that 
stretched along the strand, and enjoyed the 
eagerness shown by the untravelled peasantry 
to inspect the wonders of their barques, which 
were cleaned and trimmed gaily out for the 
purpose of exhibition. The most interesting 
of all the sights, however, was a black cabin- 
boy: scarcely any one, in Bannow, had ever 
seen a negro, and the poor little fellow was 
subjected to all manner of inspection ; the old 
women were for washing and scraping him, 
to see if he could be brought to a «dacent 
color;” the young ones appeared terrified ; 
and Peter the Prophet, after much critical 
examination, declared “that no good could 
come of bringing such outlandish things among 
Christians.” 

« Ally, my dear,” said Paddy Mulvany to his 
niece, « what ails ye, that ye look so solid 1— 
come, you and Corry are ilegant hands at the 
3 jig, and ye must both put the best foot fore- 
most to-night, ’cause of the gintry.” 

«T’ll not dance a step this night, uncle, with 
Corry!” she replied, heartily sick of her re- 
solve, but mistaking obstinacy for firmness: 
«1 won’t do it, because I said I wouldn’t; and, 
? for the matter o’ that, he doesn’t want me to— 
2 he’s been flirting away this half-hour with 
Ellen Muccleworth.” 

« He’s been doing no such thing, my dear ; 
I’ve beef watching ye both; you won’t spake 
to him, and yet ye ixpict him to sit at yer 
elbow, putting up with yer snouting—for 
what? I'll go bail ye don’t know yerself. It’s 
well, pretty Alice, ’'m not yer bachelor; I'd 
lave ye to get rid of yer humours as ye could, 
my jewel.” 

So saying, Paddy Mulvany turned on his 
heels; tears filled the fine eyes of Alice, but 
she remained obstinate as ever; and, when 
Corry danced with Ellen, she really believed 
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the arrival of the former upon the soil, of ° herself a much-injured, insulted little maiden. 


which they subsequently became possessors. 
One of the earliest castles of the invaders still 
exisis—a picturesque ruin. A few miles 
inland is «Tintern Abbey,” now a modern 
residence, but once a famous monastic insti- 
tution ; where, it is reported, and universally 
believed, the spirits of the murdered monks 
still take their solemn walk, yearly, on the 
eve of the anniversary of All-Saints. 


the old square towers, of which the followers 


Over- } 
looking the quay is the old church of Bannow; ; 
and still nearer to it are the remains of one of } 


«I don’t care,” said she to herself—«Tll 
not sit so quiet tu please him—TI’ll jig it with 
the very next boy that asks me.” Andso she 
did ; throwing off her mantle; folding her gay 
kerchief over her head and neck; and exhi- 
biting her pretty figure to the best advantage, 
in her loose « jacket” of white, bordered with 
muslin; while her buckled shoes marvellously 
set off her small feet. «The next boy that 
asked her,” was no other than handsome Ho- 
ratio Laverton, the mate of the timber vessel ; 
} and Corry had the mortification of seeing that 
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Alice danced to perfection, and of hearing{ «Whatdo you think of our pier and har- 
such expressions of approbation from the } bor?” inquired Corry of the mate. 
surrounding company, as, «illegantly danced)” «It’s nicely suited for trade,” replied the 
—«Success !”—« Well, in all my time, I niver sailor, «and the little island opposite, shelters 
saw so sweet a couple onthe flure.”’ «Corry, } it from the nor’-west wind. Ill try and swim 
ye're bate out by the English boy—clane } to that spot to-morrow morning; though, if I 
bate—and at the jig too.” «Hurra!—there’s } can do it, l suppose I’m the only one in the 
a fling; well, thatis dancing!” Then Alice ; country could; it’s a long stretch.” 
figured in a three-handed reel, with the mate «It’s a good swim, for sartain, but I’d do it 
and her rival, Ellen, and, certainly, she had } as easy as kiss my hand—clothes and all, 
the advantage there ; for Ellen was pronounced this minute, with all the ease in life.” 

4 








_— 





as « not fit to hould a candle to her.” Yet, as « Well, that’s good, faith !—now, do you ex- 

the evening waned on, Alice’s bad spirits in- } pect me to believe that? Why, I'd bet ye a 

creased, and even the attention of the hand- } gallon of stiff grog ye’d founder before ye’d 

some Horatio Laverton failed to reconcile her } get half way.” 

to the reproaches of that little, silent, yet « Done.” 

powerful, monitor within herown bosom. As « Done.” 

the moon rose slowly over the waters, she « Done and done’s enough betwixt us two at 

remembered that she had been more happy at } any time, and so here goes, clothes and all, 

her uncle’s door, with no eye upon her but } excepting coat and shoes.” 

her lover’s, than she was at that moment,{ «What are ye after, Corry?” inquired 

walking up and down the pier, with an al-; Paddy Mulvany, seeing him taking off his 

most stranger, and listening to so much } Coat. 

praise, that she began to doubt she could «Going to swim to the island for a small 

deserve it: still she remained obstinate. ’ taste of a wager; this gentleman says, though 
« We will make friends to-morrow,” said } he’s a sea-faring man, it’s impossible; so I’m 

she to herself; and, as she stood leaning on 3 jist going to show him the differ, for the honor 

handsome Horatio Laverton’s arm, looking ? of ould Ireland; I’m no fresh water rat to fear 

towards the little island of Bannow, Corry a ducking in the brine—here goes !” 

and her uncle came on the pier. She saw, in Whenever a true Patlander meditates a 

a moment, that her lover had taken too much ? dashing exploit, it is for the honor of «ould 

whiskey-punch, and this reminded her that he 3 Ireland ;” and many of Corry’s friends, heed- 

had broken a promise he had made her the ; less of the consequence, cheered him to the 

preceding evening. . She forgot how she had} undertaking. Paddy expostulated; but the 

acted herself; and, when Corry good-humor- } voice of the thoughtless is always loud; his 

edly spoke to her, turned away, curled up her } reasonings were not heard. 

nose, and replied not. « What !—strike a bet with an Englishman? 

; 
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«Iam glad to find, Alice,’ he said, «that ' —a bet mus’n’t be broken.” . 
you like the smell of tar better than that of} « But I say it must and shall,” said Paddy, 
whiskey.” This remark was only noticed by { « he’s not in a fit state to swim; put on your 
the little nose mounting still higher; but the coat, Corry; here’s Ally will ax you not to 
sailor immediately replied : > go.” 

«] suppose, Mister Irishman, the young ; « Will she?” exclaimed Corry ; « if she does, 
lady may like what she chooses.” _ {Pll give it up—pay the grog; and that’s more 

Corry, hot, hasty, and rapid, was nothing } than I’d do for any man, woman, or child, 
loath to answer; but Paddy Mulvany interfered barring herself.” 
immediately. . 

« Mister mate—that young lady as you are 
So civil as to call her, is my niece, and, more- 
over, engaged to that young man; some tiff 
came betwixt them this morning, but it’ll 
blow off, only I’m sorry my eldest brother’s 
child should act so flirty a part. Come, you 
two shake hands; sure we ought all to be } Alice;—now here goes in earnest!” and he 
glad of the strangers who will bring, not only } sprang off the pier into the ocean. Alice flew 
plenty, but peace, to our strand.” The young } to the spot, and ejaculated « Dear Corry !”— 
men shook hands, and Paddy Mulvany placed but it was too late. «I knew the tide would 
his niece’s arm within his, and whispered } be over strong,” exclaimed Mulvany; «and 
that it was time to go home. § so much whiskey !” 


on 


« Alice,” said her uncle, in an under-tone, 
« Alice, for the love of God, ax him not to go; 
as sure as ye’re alive some harm ’Il happen to 
him.” 


eon 


«I don’t care,” replied the sulky beauty. 
Corry heard the words. «You don’t care, 


— eee 
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« By George, he’s doing it nobly!” said the ; in the boat, no symptom of lingering life was 


Englishman. 


; manifested. 


« Ould Ireland for ever!” shouted the pea- } 
: in what they considered the success of Mul- 


sants. Paddy knew well that the attempt was 
highly dangerous; he had ofien seen Corne- 
lius swim, and perceived the difference now. 
Without uttering a sentence he jumped from 


the pier to the deck of the nearest vessel, then | 
dropped into a little boat that was alongside, ; 


which .was quickly unmoored, and, seizing 
the oars, tacked after his young friend. 
was the work of a moment, and one of the 
English sailors observed— 

«I say, who'd ha’ thought that yon old 


) 


This { 
} grief of Alice. 


fresh-water chap could have slipped off the 
‘ hand shrieking, «Corry, oh, Corry, dear !— 


craft so nimbly ?” 


It was one of the clearest evenings that ever } 
beamed out of the heavens; the moon had } 
' less on the bosom of him she had dearly loved. 


risen up an unclouded sky; the waters re- 
flected «night’s fair queen,” and the little 
twinkling stars, in its clear blue bosom. 
island may be somewhat more than an 
mile from the pier, and the efforts Corry made 
to gain it were distinctly visible; but the eddy 
near the distant shore was very strong. 


The ; 
Irish ‘ 


A loud shout from the shore 
teld, plainly, how sincerely the people rejoiced 


vany’s exertions. Alice and Cory’s mother 
rushed into each other’s arms, tremblingly 
awaiting the arrival of the boat; but it is 
quite impossible to describe what followed, 
when the wet and senseless form of the 
beloved of their hearts was laid on the strand. 

One in the crowd tried to sooth the wild 
« Asy, asy, dear! sure it’s 
God’s will!” She turned towards the man 
who had spoken, and pointed to the body; 
then, with the action of frenzy, shook the pale 


why won’t ye wake? Oh, wake, wake!’ tis I 
that ask it!” and the unhappy gir! fell sense 


The noise roused the mother, who had been 
wiping off the chill damp from her son’s fore- 
head ;—her sorrow « was too deep for tears.” 


; «IT tell ye, Alice, he’s dead!” she murmured, 


As ; 


there were many jutting crags that intercepted ; 


the even flowing of the tide, Paddy Mulvany 
did not follow in the exact track, but kept to 


the right of Corry; Alice stood on the pier in ; 
>; like his father he is now, whin I saw him last 


breathless anxiety; and that feeling was in- 


creased to one of indescribable agony, when $ 


she heard the mate exclaim, «Good God !— 
sure it can’t be !—yes, the current—he’s strug- 


PARA ROSA 


gling! as [hope to be saved, he’s gone down!” ; 
The crowd now pressed forward to the end of ; 


the pier. 
boat so as to gain the drowning man; but 
unfortunately, she stuck upon a sand bank, 


Stoutly did Mulvany try to tack his ; 


when the girl’s lament broke upon her ear, 
«and will never wake again!” She bent 
over him, while her hand rested on his ashy 
brow, and muttered, unconscious of the pre- 
sence of strangers, « You were a good son, 
agra!—the green plant of the desert. How 


—yjist before they put him in the could grave, 
in the morning of his days—dead—-dead—” 
« My good woman,” said the captain of the 
vessel, pushing through: the crowd, «it is 
impossible that such a strong, fine fellow as 
that, could’be smothered, in so shor: a time, 


; by amere mouthful of salt water; come, my 


and there was no time to disengage her; he, ; 
therefore, relinquished the oars, and plunged } 


into the sea. By this time Corry had risen; 


but before his friend reached him he had? 


again disappeared. 


One loud, long shriek of ; 


agony drew the attention of the spectators, for ; 


a moment, to the land; it was Corry’s aged, 
widowed mother: she rushed fearfully along 
the quay, exclaiming, «My boy—my boy !— 


my blessed boy !”* It was with difficulty she ; 


waters ; her eye fixed on Alice, and she said, 


? 


was restrained from casting herself into the | 


hearties, lend a hand, and haul him on board; 
there’s hot water, and stoves, and every con- 
venience, and it won’t be the first time we 
brought a lad to life after a ducking!” The 
old woman looked earnestly in his face, and, 
clasping her hands, faintly articulated, « Life 
—to life! God’s blessing !—life—tife i” 
and accompanied the kind-hearted English- 
man. 

At any other time, the Irish would have 
strenuously exerted themselves to prevent the 
interference of the English about « death con- 


> sarns ;” but the captain’s kind manner, and 


in a tone between bitterness and affection, ; 
> theirscraples. Paddy Mulvany, also, followed, 


« Ally, Ally !—why did ye let him go?” 

Mulvany 
Corry’s rising, and «treaded the water,” 
while he seized him by the collar, sogas to 
prevent the possibility of grappling. Instead 
of the exertion he expected, he was much 
horrified to find the poor fellow apparently 
a motionless corpse; and, when he placed him 


had watched the moment for } 


Mr. Townsend’s going on board, silenced all 


supporting his niece, whose youthful feelings 


’ rebounded at the prospect of Corry’s recovery. 


i 


As Paddy was stepping on board, some one 
pulled his sleeve, and the ominous face of 
« Peter the Prophet,” popped over his shoulder. 

«I just wanted to remind you, Paddy Mul- 
vany, that I tould ye no good would come of 
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the new quay; you'll just please to remember, ; the advance, so closely did she keep, and so 
Paddy Mulvany—” often did she turn back to look upon the party 
Paddy turned on him—« Ye ill-looking, ; of three, who filled upthe pathway. A young 
croaking, money-making, ould vagabond, if I } man, exceedingly pale, was in the centre, and 
catch yer wizen raven-face within tin yards of { he derived support and happiness from those 
me or mine, either in town or country, I'll just } on whom he leant. The girl was delicate to 
give ye the finish—and here’s the begin-;{ look upon, and the tear-drop glittered in her 
ning!” eye, even when the pale youth gazed upon her 
The drover made a blow at Mister Peter, | with looks of unspeakable affection. His 
which, if it had arrived at its destination, ) hand lay, but could hardly be said to lean, 
would have silenced his prognostication for a upon her fairy arm; while his companion, on 
time; but he had wisely retreated, and ever } the other side, had enough to sustain. 
afterwards kept the other side of the road Alice became a reformed flirt ; and, although 
when he espied Paddy’s figure approaching. { she never quite conquered her love for inge- 
The efforts of the English crew were succes- niously tormenting, yet did she conquer her 
ful; and the next morning a group of three— { obstinacy, and declared unqualified approba- 
no—four—, passed up the green lane, where } tion of the white cow. I cannot say so much 
the birds were singing, and the-flowers blos- } for Peter, who continues to prognosticate, after 
soming, as sweetly as on the past evening. his old fashion, and bitterly complains that 
An old woman could hardly be said to be in { a prophet hath no honor in his own land. 


PO PRI OO ™ 


TO MARY. 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


Ir is my love’s last lay !—-and soon ; Are falling beautiful and soft 
Its echoes will have died, Upon love’s blossoms pale— . 
And thou wilt list its low, wild tones Q I know that tears thou fain would’st hide 
No more—pale victim-bride !— Are on thy lids—sweet victim-bride. 
I would not, lovely one, that thou 
Should’st wrong the heart that deems thee now ° 
Its glory and its pride !— I too have wept. Yon moon’s pale light 
I would not thou should’st dim with tears, ; Has round my pillow strayed, 
The vision of its better years, , While I was mourning o’er the dreams, 
g That blossomed but to fade; 
bis ; The memory of each holy eve, 
And yet I love thee. Memory’s voice ; 


To which our burning spirits cleave, 
Seems like some star’s sweet shade, 
That once shone bright and pure on high ; 

But now has parted from the sky. 


Comes o'er me, like the tone: ' 
Of blossoms, when their dewy leaves 
In autumn’s night-winds moan; 
I love thee still—that look of thine 
Deeo in my spirit has its shrine, 


And beautiful and lone— Immortal vision of my heart !— 
And there it glows—that holy form— Again, again, farewell !— 
The rainbow of life’s evening storm. I will not listen to the tones, 
; That in wild music, swell 
And, dear one, when I gaze on thee From the dim past. Those tones now fade, 
So pallid, sweet, and frail, And leave me nothing but the shade, 
And muse upon thy cheek, I well The cypress, and the knell! 


Can read its mournful tale ;— ; Adieu—adieu—my task is done— 
I know the dews of memory oft And now—God bless thee, gentle one. 








; 
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* Celestial happiness ! 


AND HAPFINESS WON. 


. A. 


HUNT. 


whene'er she stoops 


To visit earth, one shrine the goddess finds, 
And one alone, to make her sweet amends 
For absent heaven,—the bosom of a friend; 
Where heart meets heart, reciprocally soft, 


Each other’s pillow to repose divine.” 


Ir was a pleasant day in June, the month of 
roses, when the young earth seems to send on 


heaven for her rich and gentle beauty. ‘The 
fresh foliage grows brighter as the sweet 


breath of the summer wind plays among the } 


leaves, and sportively kisses the fragrance 
from the lovely flowers, wafting it over the 
green meadows and quiet plains. 

At the open casement of a white cottage, 


two young girls were seated; one sewing, the 


other reading aloud, yet often pausing to utter 
the elevating thoughts the volume suggested. 
They were about the same age, and might 
number eighteen years. 
beautiful. 
exquisite taste around her finely formed head, 


The reader was very 


and a Grecian braid confined the shining 


ringlets that would have shaded too closely 
the white intellectual brow. Her usually 
proud face was now soft and yielding as a 


eye, as it rested on her friend, while a faint ° 
smile stole over her lip, telling how hushed 3 


was every unhoiy feeling, and betraying a 
heart full of sisterly affection. 

Her companion, who possessed no beauty 
saye that which is reflected from a pure 
heart, was seated on a low chair by her side, 
and as she raised her gentle countenance to 
that of her friend, it wore a look of almost 
spiritual loveliness. 

The intimacy between Ellen Wilbur and 
her beautiful friend, commenced at school. 


.-The latter was wealthy and talented, and there- 


Her dark hair was arranged with | 


Younes. 


‘ fore received the homage of her companions, 


} which was probably rendered to her « acres of 
the balmy air a whispered thanksgiving to 


charms ;” for even children learn to hold 
S66 filthy lucre” in the same estimation as their 
elders. 

Gertrude Stacy was the only daughter of a 
> rich merchant, a native of England, who had 
; early come to this country, where he married 
ba poor, but beautiful and intelligent girl. His 
' wife lived but a few years after her marriage, 
and Gertrude was a stranger to a mother’s 
care from the age of three years. Mr. Stacy, 
wholly absorbed in money-making, cultivated 
‘ none of the gentler affections. He possessed 
> that calculating spirit, which so often chills 
the love of a young heart. As the fair girl 
grew towards womanhood, she yearned for a 
friend who might appreciate the deep feelings 
known only to her own soul. The sweetness 
and naiveté of Elien’s manners, combined with 


; her intelligence, won Gertrude’s admiration; 
child’s in its look of confidence and love. A § and the fact that the friendless orphan showed 


thoughtful tenderness dwelt in her large black ° 


» less eagerness than anyone else to become 
intimate with her, and always wore an air of 
gentle self-respect when they met, perhaps 
impelled the proud heiress to sue for the 
friendship of one who was regarded by many 
young ladies of the institution as too poor to 
be blessed with their familiarity. 

Since they had left school, Gertrude resided 
in the city, where she shone in the courts of 
fashion, as a “bright, particular star.” Rich, 


beautiful, and highly gifted, she met with adu- 
‘lation at every step, and although she received 


;it with apparent indifference, its flattering 
breath fell upon her too haughty spirit like a 
242 
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grateful incense. She had few female friends { The day of separation at length came, and 

among her fashionable acquaintances, for the rosy light of morning streamed in the 

close observation had taught her, that she chamber occupied by the friends. They had 
° 


~ 





~eeeee 





must seek for friendship where luxury and } risen early, and hour after hour slipped away 
self-indulgence had not enervated the intellect, } as they felt the luxury of being alone for the 
and put to silence the low, sweet murmurings } last time, and pouring out their full hearts to 
of affection that would fain breathe over the } each other. But the time drew near, and, 
soul like the music of heaven. Gertrude pos- { with arms drawn closely around each other, 
sessed strong feelings, and many noble quali- ; they knelt at the bedside, and the fervency of 
ties; but these were often thrown into the } that last prayer hung over their spirits long 
shade by one great fault—pride. When she } after the ocean had divided them. 
left her luxurious home in the city, and found Two years passed away, and during that 
herself in the simple white cottage where } time the heart of Gertrude Stacy had « grown 
Ellen dwelt in her grandmother’s family, this { familiar with deep trials of its own.” 
blemish in her character apparently vanished, Her father had imbibed the spirit of specu- 
and the affections of her better nature gushed ; lation, and, as was the case with many others, 
forth ; new thoughts found entrance in her bo- } instead of increasing his wealth, it tore from 
som, and she felt a desire to put away every } his grasp all that he possessed. The love of 
evil thing within her, and become gentle and } money was his ruling passion, and when he 
unselfish as her companion. discovered that his riches were lost beyond 
How great the influence of a friend! and ‘ recall, he felt a blow from which he never 
how important that we should select those : recovered. His energies seemed to leave him 
only whose influence will deepen in our hearts ; entirely, and he sunk into a low, desponding 
the little goodness that may have found root | state of mind, which necessarily impaired his 
there, instead of choking it with weeds of ‘ bodily health. Gertrude was called upon v0 
hasty and evil growth. bear the death of her father soon after the 
There was now in the communion of the ° loss of that wealth she had not known how to 
friends a deeper interest than ever; a sadness } value until it was taken away. 
they had never known before ; they were about When Ellen Wilbur returned to her native 
to be separated for two long years, and what } land, her manners yet frank and simple, and 
changes might not occur before they met 3} her heart still glowing with the same warm 
again? Many times their eyes filled with ; love towards the beautiful girl she had left 
tears, as they dwelt with lingering tenderness ° with prospects so fair, Gertrude was poor, 
on the happy hours they had spent together, ¢ lonely, and an orphan. She had no near rela- 
which had given so bright a glow to their ex- § tives to offer her a home, and many persons 
istence. They well knew, she thought interested in her, proved cold 
and indifferent when she most needed friends. 
Pride impelled her to shrink from every one 
she had known in prosperity—even those who 
might and perhaps would have aided her. 
The unhappy girl obtained a boarding place 
in a retired part of the city, and with bitterness 


} in her bosom, sought and with difficulty pro- 
Yet though such reflections might lessen ; cured some employment in plain sewing, 


the pain of separation still it was pain. which barely defrayed her most urgent ex- 
A wealthy aunt of Ellen’s, whose health > penses. Buried in loneliness, she brooded 
idleness and dissipation had rendered delicate, ; morbidly over the events that had so changed 
had persuaded her husband that it*was neces- $ the world to her. Yet amid all her gloomy 
sary for her to cross the ocean, and sojourn } thoughts and dark forebodings, when her mind 
in a foreign climate, in order to recover her ; reverted to Ellen, a ray of hope visited her, 
lost bloom. It was decided that they should ; and the desolate girl longed for the time when 
be absent two years, and Ellen had been ; she might be cheered by the affectionate kind- 
invited by her aunt to accompany her as a} ness of that gentle being. No sight she more 
companion. With the delighted curiosity of } desired «Than face of faithful friend; fairest 
a young girl, she consented, and when she when seen in darkest day.” 
could forget the endearments of home, her . At last, her wishes were gratified. On her 
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« Thought can dare 
The pathless waste, the viewless air ;-- 
And though the roaring seas divide, 
Where spirits mingle and confide, 
They form no interposing bond, 
Thought can outstretch e’en these beyond !” 
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heart beat high with enthusiasm as she anti- } return Ellen eagerly sought her humble resi- 
cipated the time when her feet should press ; dence. With a beating heart, the long-absent 
the classic soil of Europe. >» one ascended the stairs that led to the cham- 
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ber of the once rich heiress. Her trembling } 
hand was kid upon the latch, and yet she lin- } 
gered to still the emotions that thrilled her } 
bosom. She listened to hear if any one was ; 
within, but no sound met her ear,—again 3 
her fingers pressed the latch; it yielded to her ' 
touch, and with a noiseless step she entered 
the apartment. Gertrude sat sewing, appa- ? 
rently buried in painful thought. Her face } 
was pale and thin, and tears gushed into the ? 
eyes of her gentle visitor as she paused a | 
moment, unobserved, and marked the change } 
suffering had wrought in those beautiful fea- } 
tures. 
« Oh! Gertrude,” broke huskily from her lips. 
And with a faint scream of joy the astonished } 
girl sprang from her chair, and the long- } 
parted friends were clasped in each other’s | 
, 

} 

| 

§ 

5 

¢ 





arms. They wept long together, and their 
hearts communed more deeply than if words 
had broken that blessed silence. When they 
had seated themselves, Gertrude said in a low 
tone— 


« We looked for changes, dear Ellen, when 
we parted, but I little dreamed that I would 
know so much wretchedness. My best feelings 
are wasted by sorrow; and every thing that 
was gcod and beautiful in my spirit, is withered 
and dead. One deep, warm, kindly feeling } 
found a dwelling place in my bosom; I could | 
weep over the troubles of others,—but now, I 
am changed; there is nothing left of my former 
self. Oh! Ellen, you will find nothing in me 
to love”—and the wretched girl leaned her : 


head on the shoulder of her friend, and gave 
way to a flood of passionate tears. 


A ee 


Ellen replied only by drawing her arm more ; 
fondly around her, and brushing the hair from ; 
the hot brow of the weeping girl, upon which : 
she pressed her lips, while her own tears fell 
fast. How eloquent then, was that silent 
caress, the lingering lips upon the forehead ! 

When Gertrude.had ceased weeping, Ellen } 
broke the silence by saying,— ; 
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«Every thing appears darker than it really } 
is, dearest. If you well, you may be happy again. 
Your best feelings are not wasted; you are : 
beginning to know yourself; circumstances 
have developed the evil feelings that appear 
mew to you, yet you possessed them before, 
although they were never called into action. 
Now that you are aware of their existence, 
dear Gertrude, overcome them, and you will 
be purer and happicr, than if they yet remained 
in their unconscious slumber. The green 
spot in your soul is not withered ; dark clouds 
have hidden it, and you think the fierce tem- 
pest has laid all waste. There wae an object ; 
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in that wild storm; it was to purify that 
chosen spot, and protect it from greater ills. 


«When pain can’t bless, heaven quits us in despair.” 


Try to be resigned to what God has ordered, | 
Gertrude, and forget your own sufferings in | 


efforts to be useful to others; then the sun of 
true happiness will break in upon your spirit 
With its pleasant warmth, refreshing the new 
and delicate germs of goodness, that they may 
be strengthened by future storms and outlive 
them. When happiness depends on external 


things, it must ever rest on a broken reed. | 
To be real it must spring from love and gen- | 
tleness within; then its clear light of purity 


and joy may be shed with blessings upon the 
Every evil thing that is 
banished from our bosoms, renders our reform 
easier, and it is no less true than poetical, 
that if it is our constant aim to become better, 
the angels minister unto us, and impart to us 
their pure thoughts and heavenly affections.” 

« Ah! Ellen!” returned Gertrude, with a 
faint smile, «If almost fancy you an angel. 


} 1 can feel that you are good and pure, and if I 
} could always be with you, I think I might 
’ learn what true happiness is.” 


She leaned her head upon her hand for 
some moments, lost in deep and earnest 
thought; her brow knit at times, but there was 
no bitterness in her look. At length the 
troubled expression vanished, her slightly 
quivering lip grew firmer, and in a voice low 
and tremulous with its weight of new-born, 


‘ elevated feeling, she said,— 


«I know it is easier to resolve than to fol- 
low a resolution under all circumstances, yet, 
if I may have strength from above, my life 
shall no longer be wasted in idle repinings. 
If I cannot impart happiness to others, my 
spirit may at least learn not to cast a gloom. 
But how can I always resist despondency ? 
How can I stifle every selfish emotion? Ah! 
Ellen, it is no slight thing to change our very 


> natures.” 


«It is the work of a life, dear Gertrude, 


) yet do not be discouraged, if we do the best 


we can, ‘angels can no more.’ But now let 
me turn to another subject, and tell you some 
good news; you must give up this sewing, 
that confines you from six o’clock in the 
morning till near midnight. My home shall 
be your home r 

« But,” interrupted Gertrude, «I cannot be 
dependent, and even if I were willing, the 
addition of one would be felt in your family.” 

« You mistake me,” said Ellen, we are not 
to be be idle. A good school is very much 
needed in our vicinity, and if you will con- 
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sent, we will take upon ourselves the office of ; 
school madams. I think we can soon get 
accustomed to wearing our dignity-caps. What 
is your opinion?” 

Tears sprung into the eyes of Gertrude, as 
she replied,— 


PRL 


« You are not compelled to labor, Ellen, and 
it is only for my sake this school is pruposed. 


were 


~~ 


Tell me, would you have thought of it, if I yet , 


possessed the luxuries I once did?” 


« Well, I suppose not,” answered her friend, 
indebted to you for the brightest idea that 
ever entered my dull cranium. 
be perfectly happy, I am sure, Gertrude ; we 


can be together every day, and we must make ; 


our duties a source of pleasure.” 
A smile, grateful, yet tender and subdued 


But we shall » : , 
> to seize the brush and with a few careless 


in its loveliness, passed over the face of Ger- , 


trude; a fountain of purer feelings was opened 


; obedience to her commands; 


in her heart, and it thrilled with new-born : 
hopes, and yet was chastened with a pensive } 


fear, lest her late despondency might banish 
her half sad yet sweet emotions. 


Night warned Ellen to depart, and the fair 
girls separated with the pure halo of disinter- 
ested friendship around them. 

A few weeks after, on a little house in a 
certain town, a new sign might be seen, bear- 
ing these words, “Seminary for 
Ladies.” 
sented. In one corner our friend Ellen was 
seated, her sweet countenance bright with 
happy feelings. She was gently encouraging 
to greater efforts in spelling half adozen female 
urchins, who were grouped around her; and 
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when a ludicrous mistake from some child, 
too eager to display her abilities, met her ear, 
a quick mischievous glance at Gertrude, and 
a hard-suppressed smile, betrayed a teacher 
not yet familiar with her occupation. The 
innocent children clung to her, and looked up 
in her kind face with that confidence they 


, always manifest towards those who treat them 


with uniform tenderness. 
Not far distant, Gertrude directed a class 


} in painting, and only those who are familiar 


with a frank and playfal smile;«s0 1 ‘am > with the pencil can tell with what anxious 


delight she marked the improvement of one 
pupil in a favorite piece, or how she longed 


touches remodel a landscape another poor 
girl was half-discouraged over. The face of 
the lovely mistress wore a look of cheerful 
One word, spoken in a kind, afiec- 
tionate tone, was sufficient to gain implicit 
and the warm 
interest she manifested towards all under her 
care, rendered her beloved withoutany feelings 
_ of jealousy. 

Every day, when the school was dismissed, 
the young teachers sallied forth, their steps 


impeded by some rosy-cheeked damsels, who 


Young? 
Within, a pleasing scene was pre- 


invariably sued for the honor of taking their 
hands and walking by the « madams.’ 
Experience taught Gertrude that the power 
of being useful and making others happy 
gave her a far more abiding joy than she had 
ever felt when surrounded by luxury, and 


. seeking only self-gratification; a closer inti- 


macy rendered the friends more deeply 
attached, and no blight ever marred the beauty 


, of their perfect friendship. é 


For the Ladies’ Magazine. 


LIFE’S BETTER 


Lire has its moments 
Of beauty and bloom ; 
But they hang like sweet roses 
On the edge of the tomb. 
Blessings they bring us, 
As lovely as brief ; 
They meet us when happy, 
And leave us in grief. 


Hues of the morning, 
Tinging the sky ; 

Come on the sunbeams, 
And off with them fly. 
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Shadows of evening, 
Hang soft on the shore; 
Darkness enwraps them, 
We see them no more. 


So life’s better moments, 
In brilliance appear, 
Dawning in beauty, 
Our journey to cheer. 
Round us they linger 
Like shadows of ev’n ; 
Would that we, like them, 
Might melt into heav’n! 3. N, 
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THE DREAM OF GOLD. 


A LEVANTINE FABLE. 


From the French of Charles Nodier. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE KARDOUON,. 


And the Kardouon glided toward the treasure; 
not directly, for that is not his custom, but 
making prudent detours; sometimes with his 


» head raised, his muzzle in the air, his body 


Tut Kardouon is, as every body knows, the ' 
most beautiful and gentle of lizards. The ' 
Kardouon is clothed with gold like a great 
lord ; but he is timid and modest, and lives | 
alone and retired, on account of which he } 
has acquired the reputation of being very 
learned. The Kardouon has never injured } 
any body, and there is no one but loves the 
Kardouon. The young maidens are proud 
when he looks at them as they pass along the 
road, with eyes of love and joy, curving his 
neck with its varying blue and ruby colors; 
or making glitter in the rays of the sun, the } 
wonderful tissue in which he is clothed. 
They say to each other:— 

«It was not you, it was me whom the Kar- 
douon regarded to-day; he has found me the { 
most beautiful, and will have me for his love.” ; 

But the Kardouon thought not of the young 
maidens. The Kardouon was seeking, here 
and there, for savory roots to regale his com- 
rades, and to rejoice, with them, upon some } 
broad stone, in the noontide blaze. 


Are awe re 
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One day the Kardouon found a treasure in 
the desert, It was composed of many pieces 
of new gold coin, which were so beautiful and | 
so finely polished, that one might have believed } 
that they groaned and leaped under the pres- } 
sure of the coiner’s die. A king who was } 
fleeing for his life, and found his progress 
retarded by its weight, had left it behind him. 

« Vertu de Dieu /” said the Kardouon, «either 
I deceive myself, or here are some fine provi- 
sions; and how opportunely they come for my 
winter's store! These are slices of fresh and ; 
sweet carrots; which, always so refreshing, } 
rouse up my dull spirits when solitude de- ; 
presses me. But I never before saw them 
jook so enchanting.” 


——e 


straight, and his tail vertical. Sometimes he 
stops, undecided, turning first one eye then the 
other towards the sun, and each of his acute 
ears, successively, ready to catch the slightest 
sound; looking first to the right, then to the left, 


» hearing all,seeing all, and reassuring himself 


more and more, he starts forward like a bold 
Kardouon —then shrinking tremblingly within 
himself like a poor pursued Kardouon far away 
from his hole. Then pleased and confident, arch- 
ing his back, rounding his shoulders to all the 
playful rays of light,displaying all the folds of 
his rich robe, and the golden scales of his coat 
of mail, now green, now red, varying and fad- 
ign; giving to the winds the dust under his feet, 
and lashing his tail. Without doubt he is the 
most beautiful of Kardouons. 

When he had reached the treasure he threw 


upon it a piercing glance, straightened him- 
; self like a rod, and catching up the first piece 


of gold which came in his way tried it with 
his teeth. But he broke one of them in the 


} first attempt he made to bite the gold. 


The Kardouon started ten paces backward ; 
then he returned and began to nibble more 
modestly. 

« They are devilishly dry,” saidhe. «Oh! but 
the Kardouons who lay up these slices of 
fresh carrots for their posterity, are very cul- 
pable in not putting them ina damp place 
where they might preserve their nourishing 
qualities. It must be admitted,” added he, 
interiorly, «that the Kardouon race has not 
improved much. But as I dined the other 
day and am not, thanks to heaven, so pressed 
as to make such a wretched repast, I will 
carry this provender and place it under the 
great tree of*the desert, amongst plants moist- 
ened by the dew of heaven, and watered by the 
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springs. I will sleep in the soft sand by its | 
side, until the first dawn, and when didi. 
clumsy bee who rises, thoughtlessly, frem the 
flower in which he has slept, awakens me } 
with his humming, as he whirls madly about, 
I shall commence one of the finest breakfasts } 
a prince of a Kardouon ever made. 

The Kardouon of whom I speak was a 
Kardouon of execution. What he projected 
he performed; which is saying a great deal 
for him. In the evening all the treasure, 
transported piece by piece, was spread upon a } 
fine mossy carpet, the long silken spires of 
grass bending under its weight. Above,a 
great tree spread out its immense green, luxu- 
riant branches, covered with beautiful blos- 
soms and seeming to invite the passers-by to 
take an agreeable slumber under its shade. 

And the fatigued Kardouon slept calmly, 
dreaming of fresh roots. 

This is the history of the Kardouon. 
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CHAPTER II. 
XAILOUK. 


Ow the following day the poor wood-cutter 
Xailoun was irresistibly drawn to this spot, 
by the melodious murmur of the running 
waters, and the cool and laughing rustling of 
the foliage. This pleasant place of repose 
was attractive to the natural indolence of 
Xailoun, who was still far from the forest,and 
which, as usual, he was in no hurry to reach. 

As there are few persons in existence at 
present, who knew Xailoun during his lifetime, 
I will say that he was one of those unfortunate 
children of nature who seem to have been 
produced only to vegetate on this earth. He 
was deformed in person, and his mind was 
very much obscured. He lived, a simple and 
good creature, never wishing nor doing harm 
to any one, yet so incapable of thinking or 
understanding, that his family had looked 
upon him as a source of grief and pain only, 
from his infancy. The humiliatiig treatment 
to which Xailoun had been exposed from the 
earliest period of his life inspired him with a 
taste for solitude, on which account they gave 
him the profession of a wood-cutter, as, from 
others requiring more intelligence, he was 
interdicted, in consequence of the weakness of 
his mind. In the city he was called only the 
simple Xailoun. The children followed him 
in the streets with shouts of malicious laughter, 
crying: 

«Give place! place, to honest Xailoun! to 
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Xailoun! the most amiable wood-cutter who 
ever handled an axe; for he goes to talk with 
his cousin the Kardouon in the shade of the 
woods. Oh! worthy Xailoun !” 

And his arrogant brothers retired from his 
path reddening with shame; but Xailoun 
seemed not to see them, and only laughed at 
the children. 

Xailoun was accustomed to thinking that 
the daily contempt and derision he experienced 
was in consequence of the poorness of his 
clothing; for no man judges unfavorably of 
his own mental qualities. He concluded that 
the Kardouon whom he thought, as his bril- 
liant colors glistened in the sun-light, the most 
splendid of all the inhabitants of the earth ; 
was the most favored of created beings, and 
he promised himself, in secret, that he would 
cultivate the intimacy of the Kardouon, and 
endeavor to obtain from him some of his cast 
off holiday clothes, with the magnificence of 
which he would fascinate the eyes of the good 
people. 

« Besides,” added he; after he had reflected 
as deeply as he was capable of doing, « the 
Kardouon, they say, is my cousin, and I per- 
ceive a sympathy which draws me towards 
this honorable personage, since my brothers 
have so contemptuously repulsed me, I have 
no other relation so near as the Kardouon, 
and I should like to live with him if he would 
permit me. I could make up for him, every 
evening, a bed of nice, clean straw, on which 
he might sleep, and could heat his chamber 
with a clear and cheerful fire when the wea- 
ther grows cold and damp. The Kardouon, L 
know, will grow old before me,” pursued 
Xailoun, for he was, already, active and beau- 
tiful when I was very small, and my mother 
used to show him to me, saying, «see ! there is 
the Kardouon !’—and I know, thanks be to 
God, how to perform those little offices which 
can amuse and interest the old andinfirm. It 
is a pity he is a little proud!” 

In truth the Kardouon received the ordinary 
advances of Xailoun very cooly. At his ap- 
proach the Kardouon disappeared like a flash, 
in the sand,and did not stop till he had reached 
the shelter of a hillock or stone, from behind 
which, he would turn upon Xailoun his two 
glittering eyes that outshone the Carbuncle. 
Xailoun would then regard him with a respects 
ful air, and say, with hands clasped :— 

« Alas! my cousin, why do you flee from me ; 
from one who is your friend and well wisher ? 
I only ask to follow, that f may serve you, in 
preference to my brothers; for whom, indeed, 
I would willingly die, but who appear to me 
less gracious and less amiable than you. 
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Repulse not as they have done, your faithful 
Xailoun, if you have need of a good domestic.” 


But the Kardouon always fled from him, ' 


and Xailoun would return, crying, to his 
mother because his cousin, the Kardouon, 
avoided him. 


On the present day his mother had struck | 


him angrily, pushing him out by the shoulders: 

« Go away, miserable wretch !” she had said 
to him, « go and join your cousin, the Kardouon, 
for you are unworthy to have other relations !” 


Xailoun had obeyed his mother, and he : 


sought his cousin the Kardouon. 

«Oh! oh!’ said he, when he came under 
the tree with the luxuriant branches, « it is 
my cousin, the Kardouon, who is sleeping 


here in the shade, at the confluence of the ; change my country and my life and buy, in 


Springs, although such is not his custom! A ; 


fine opportunity when he awakens of speaking 
to him about this business of mine. But what 
is he guarding there; and what is he doing 
with those little pieces of yellow lead, if it be 
not to get himself new clothes! Perhaps this 
is for his wedding. By my faith! there are 


cheats in the bazar of the Kardouons, too, I } 


believe. As for this old iron, there is not one 


of the pieces of the old doublet of my cousin | 


but is worth a thousand times more. I will 
wait, however, till he awakens, and get his 
opinion ,if he Should be in a more conversant 
humor than usual. I will lie down comfort- 
ably here, and as I sleep lightly, I shall wake 
as soon as he.” 

At the moment Xailoun laid down he was, 
suddenly, struck with an idea. 

«The night is cool,” said he, « and my 
cousin, the Kardouon, is not accustomed, as I 
am, to sleeping upon the earth near the springs 
and under the shade of the trees only; the 
morning air, besides, is not wholesome.” 


Xailoun took off his coat and spread it, | 


softly, over the Kardouon, taking care not to 
waken him. The Kardouon did not awaken. 
When he had achieved this, Xailoun was 
soon sleeping soundly and dreaming of the 
friendship of the Kardouon. 
This is the history of Xailoun. 
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» the sight, he eagerly computed its value on 
; his fingers. 

«“ Unexpected grace!” cried he, «the all 
/ powerful and merciful God, thus, at last, re- 
, compenses my piety, after so many years trial. 
| He has deigned to place this treasure in order to 
render its attainment more easy to me, under 
the guard of an innocent lizard of the walls, 
and a poor simpleton !” 

I should state that the fakir Abhoc, was 
perfectly acquainted, by sight, with Xailoun, 
and the Kardouon. 

« Heaven be praised for all things !” said he, 
seating himself at a little distance from the 
treasure. « Adieu to fakir’s robe, to long fasts 
and rude mortifications of the flesh. I will 


the first kingdom that pleases me, some pro- 


} vince, which will yield me a large revenue. 


Once established in my palace, I will occupy 
my time, making merry, in the midst of my 
beautiful slaves, amongst flowers and per- 
} fumes; my spirit softly lulled by melodious 
sounds, whilst I am quaffing wine of exquisite 
} flavor from the largest of my golden cups. I 
; am becoming old, and good wine makes the 
heart light. It seems to me, however, that 
} this treasure will be somewhat difficult to 
carry, and it is not well that a great lord of 
the earth, like myself, who has a multitude of 
servants and innumerable bands of soldiers, 
should stoop to the office of a porter. It is 
; necessary, in order that a prince may gain 
; the respect of his subjects, that he should be 
’ accustomed to respect himself. This peasant, 
here, could not have been sent for any other 
purpose than to serve me; and, as he is strong 
) aS an ox, he can carry it, easily, to the next 
city, where I will give him my old clothes and 
some small change, which he will consider 
an ample recompense for a trifling service.” 
After this soliloquy, the fakir Abhoc, very 
certain that his treasure had nothing to fear 
from the Kardouon, or the poor simpleton who 
was as little aware of its value as the Kar- 
‘ douon, gave himself up, without resistance, to 
‘ the sweet approaches of drowsiness, and he 
} soon slept soundly, dreaming of his province, 
his harem, filled with therarest beauties of the 
East, and his Shiraz wine sparkling in golden 
: cups. 
This is the history of the fakir Abhoc. 


On the next day there came to the same ; 


place the fakir Abhoc, who pretended to be ° 


going on a pilgrimage, but who was, in reality, 

looking about for some wind fall of fortune. 
As he drew near the springs to rest himself, 

he perceived the treasure, and, intoxicated with 


CHAPTER IV. 


DOCTOR ABHAC, 


> Own the following day the doctor Abhac, a 
; man deeply versed in the law, who had lost 
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his way mediating upon an obscure point of ? 
text, to which jurists had, already, given one 
hundred and thirty-two different interpreta- ; 
tions, came to the same place. He was upon } 
the point of seizing the thirty-third, when the 
sight of the treasure caused him to forget it 
entirely, and to transport his ideas back to 
the difficult ground of fiscal affairs, the right 
of discovery, and right of property. The new 
interpretation was so perfectly annihilated in 
his mind, which is a great loss to the learned ; 
world, that he could not have recovered it } 
in a hundred years. 

«It appears,” said the doctor Abhac, « that 
the Kardouon discovered this treasure, and > 
he will not, 1 am very sure, urge any claim ; 
to a legal part in the division. The said 
Kardouon, then, is entirely out of the question, 
and no one else can claim it under the right } 
of discovery. As regardsthe right of property, ° 
I contend that this place is waste land, com- } 
mon to all, and belonging, particularly, to } 
none. This confluence of the running waters, } 
too, is a happy fact, marking, if I do not ? 
deceive myself, the disputed boundaries of 
two warlike people, the settlement of which 
might involve them in long and bloody wars. 
Under existing circumstances, then, I shall 
be then doing an innocent, lawful and, indeed, 
useful act, in carrying this treasure to my } 
house. As for these two adventurers, of whom 
one apppears to be a miserable wood-cutter 
and the other a worthless fakir, persons with- 
out any weight or influence in society, it is 
very probable that they, entirely ignorant of ° 
the law, are sleeping here with the intention 
of proceeding in the morning to an amicable 
division of the gold. But I cannot allow them 
to take it without trial, or I shall lose my ° 
reputation. However, as I am_ becoming ° 
drowsy in consequence of the intenseness of } 
thought which I have given to this matter, I ° 
will proceed to take possession, by putting 
some of the pieces of guld in my turban ; for 
that will establish my priority of right, if the > 
affair should come under the jurisdiction of. : 
the court. It is well known, that, in law, pos- ; 
session gives great weight to a claim.” } 

And the doctor Abhbac filled his turban with 
So many pieces of conviction, that he passed 
a greater part uf the day in dragging it, poor 
man, to the edge of the shade thrown from the ° 
great tree in the rays of the declining sun. 

He returned many times, always stuffing 
his turban till, at last, satisfied he had every $ 
thing in form, or so much wearied that he was 
capable of no further exertion, he threw him- ; 


self upon the sand. He was compelled to : 
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sleep, however, with his head exposed to the 
heavy dew. 

«I shall have no difficulty in awaking,” 
said he, placing his newly shaved. occiput 


: upon the stuffed turban, which served him as 


a pillow, «for these persons will be disputing 
from the dawn of day. They will be too happy, 
besides, to have a doctor of law at hand, to 
decide between them; so that in any event I 
shall be sure, at least, of my fees.” 

After which the doctor Abhac slept, magis- 
terially, dreaming of law and gold. 

This is the history of the doctor Abhac. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE KING OF THE SANDS. 


Tue next day, towards evening, there came 


‘to the same place a famous robber, whose 


name has not been preserved by history, but 
who was the terror of the caravans of the 
country, for which reason, if the records of this 
remote period be faithful, he was called 
King of the Sands. He had never before 
been in this part of the desert, as the route 
was not much frequented by travellers. The 
aspect of the springs and the shade carried a 
lively sensation to a heart little susceptible, 


> ordinarily, of impressions of pleasure from the 


beauties of nature and he stopped imme- 
diately. 

« I have not been badly prompted,” said he, 
perceiving the treasure. « The old Kardouon 
here, according to the immemorial usage of 


> lizards and dragons, guards this mass of gold 
’ for which he has no use; 


and these three 
spongers have come to share it with him. If 
I should attempt to carry it off whilst they 
sleep, I should not fail to awaken the Kar- 


> douon, who has a watchful eye—and I should 
’ have to contend with the lizard, the wood- 
’ cutter, the fakir, and the man of law, who 
> would, do doubt, in their eagerness to retain 


possession of the gold, fight boldly for it. It 
will be more prudent, as it is not yet quite 
dark, and as it appears that they purpose to 


> remain here till morning, to pretend to sleep 
> until night comes on, when I can easily kill 
- each with a good stroke of my kangiar. 


As 
this place is so unfrequented there is no fear 


> that any one will prevent me, to-morrow, from 
> carrying off my booty; besides I do not intend 


to leave without making a breakfast of this 
Kardouon, the flesh of which, I have heard 
my father say, is very delicate.” 

And he slept, in his turn dreaming of as- 
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sination, pillage, and Kardouons roasted upon 
the coals. 
This is the history of the King of the Sands, 


appellation to distinguish him from others. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SAGE LOCKMAN. 


On the following day the sage Lockman, 
the philosopher and poet; the philanthropist, 


kings ; who often sought the deepest solitude 


same place, 


And Lockman walked with a slow and over his beard, and continued: 


unsteady step, in consequence of the weak- j 
ness of age, for he had, this day, reached the | 


hundreth anniversary of his birth. 
Lockman was arrested by the spectacle 


desert. He stopped and reflected an instant. 

«The picture which your divine goodness, 
presents to my eyes,” cried he, at last, 
« Sublime Creator of all things, teaches ineffa- 
ble precepts, and my soul is borne down in 
contemplating it, with admiration for the 


Jessons which result from Thy works and ; 
with compassion for the senseless beings who | 


know Thee not. 


« Here is atreasure as men call it, which has, «I will carry thee beyond the influence of the 


many times, no doubt, cost its owner his re- 


pose of mind. 


« Here the Kardouon, who discovered these } Kardouon, may weep without danger over the 


lightened by the } spot where thou reposest; because thou hast 


; taken thine own coat to protect the sleeping 
his species, has taken them for slices of.roots ° 


pieces of gold and who, 
feeble instinct with which Thou hast provided 


dried by the sun. 

« Here, the poor Xailoun, whose eyes were 
dazzled by the bright coat of the Kardouon, and 
who was unable to penetrate the mystery which 
envelopes Thy works, as theswaddling clothes 


powerful hand which decorates, at its pleasure, 
the vilest of His creatures. 

« Here lies the fakir, Abhoc, who, bold in the 
natural timidity of the Kardouon, and the 


opulent his old days. 


« Here is the doctor Abhac who, in antici- } 
pation of the difficulties which might arise in } 


the division of these vain gifts of fortune, separating, in death, those who loved each 


} other in life !” 


expected to act as mediator and take to himself 
a double share. 
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«Here is the King of the Sands, who has 
come last to this place, whose mind, doubtless, 


; has been occupied by the deadly thoughts 


who was a robber, but who received this } usual to men abandoned by Thy sovereign 


grace to the passions of the earth and who, 


} judging from the desperate violence with 
; whic4 his hand is closed upon his kangiar, has 
; conceived the purpose of taking the lives 


during the night, of those who preceded him, 
and appropriating to himself the treasure. 

« They are all sleeping, for ever, under the 
poisoned shade of the upas, the seeds of which 
have been cast by the breath of Thy anger 


} into the depths of the forests of Java.” 
the teacher of the people, and counsellor of } 


When he had concluded these words, the 


; sage Lockman prostrated himself upon the 
to meditate upon nature and God, came to the § 


earth and adored God. 
And when he had risen, he passed his hand 


« The respect we owe to the dead should 


; induce us to remove their mortal remains 
; and dispose of them so that they may not be 
? 

; devoured by the beasts of the desert. 


“which presented itself under the tree of the ; living judge the living, but the dead belong to 


The 


God.” 

And he took the bill-hook from the belt of 
Xailoun, and dug three graves. 

In the first grave he placed the fakir Abhoc. 


In the second grave he placed the doctor 
Abhac. 


In the third grave he placed the King of 
the Sands. 


« As for thee, Xailoun,” continued Lockman, 


mortal poison of the tree, that thy friends, if 
any are laft on earth since the death of the 


Kardouon from the cold.” 
Then Lockman carried Xailoun afar off, 
and dug a grave for him in a little flowery 


? ravine, the bottom of which was bathed by 
> water from the springs, and the branches 
- of fragrant trees, waving in the wind, shed 
of an infant in the cradle, and to adore in the } upon him their perfumes. 
magnificent tints of this animal’s skin, the all- : 


And when he had accomplished this, the 


> sage Lockman passed his hand a second time 
: over his beard and, after having reflected a 
> little, he went to find the Kardouon under the 
> poison tree. 

imbecility of Xailoun, thought to remain sole | 
possessor of this great wealth and to render } 


Lockman then dug a fresh grave above 
that of Xailouon, upon a little elevation better 
exposed to the sun, the rays of which always 
awaken the gaiety of lizards. 

«God preserve me,” said Lockman, «from 


And when he had spoken thus, Lockman 
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passed his hand a third time across his beard } Xailoun whose innocence and simplicity of 


and after having reflected, he returned to the 
foot of the upas tree. 

He then dug a very deep hole, in which he ; 
buried the treasure. 

« This precaution,” said he, « may save the 
life of man or that of Kardouon.” 

Then Lockman directed his weary steps 
towards Xailoun’s grave, with the intention of g 
lying down there to recruit himself; he felt § 
himself growing weaker in consequence of : 
his great age and the fatigue he had under- « 
gone. : 

And when he had reached the grave of } 
Xailoun his strength failed him, altogether ; he 
fell upon the earth, elevated his soul towards 
God and died. 

This is the history of the sage Lockman. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


heart, heaven has so long witnessed, and 
which has merited eternal peace.” 

And from his large blue wings he let fall 
upon the earth that covered the grave of 


; Xailoun, to mark the spot where he lay, a 


little feather, which took root and germinated 


‘ and developed a more beautiful plume than 


ever decorated the coffin of a king. 

Then he perceived the poet, who was sleep- 
ing in death as in a joyous dream, his 
countenance radiant with tranquility and 


‘ happiness. 


« My Lockman too,” said the spirit, «has 
desired to grow young again by coming to us, 
although he has past but a few seasons 
amongst men, who, have not, alas! profited 
by his teachings. Come, now, my brother ; 
come with me. Awaken from death and fol- 
low me. Let us go to eternal light. Let us 
go to God!” 


And imprinting the kiss of resurrection 


; upon the brow of Lockman, he raised him 


THE ANGEL OF GOD. 


Tuz next day one of those spirits which are © 
never visible to us except in our dreams, ; 
floated in the air near the earth and, then, ; 
soaring away, seemed to be lost in the eternal » 
azure; then balancing himself for a moment ; 
at a height which thought cannot measure, » 
upon his large blue wings, like an immense 
butterfly, he rapidly descended. As he ap- 
proached, his ringlets of fair hair, shining 


like gold, might be seen flying loose upon the } 


LPL 


lightly from his mossy bed, and they soared 
away till they were lost in the blue heavens. 
This is the history of the Angel. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CONCLUSION OF THE DREAM OF GOLD. 


Many ages have passed by since these 


air, resembling little golden clouds brilliant } occurences took place, but the name of the 


with the sun’s last rays. 


broken, not a leaf stirred, not a flower pressed 


down under his light footsteps; he raised him- } 


self again, and fluttered over the recent grave 
of Xailoun. 
« Ah!” 


cried he, «Xailoun is dead, then. ; 


} sage Lockman, has never passed from the 
He reached the earth but not a branch was } 


remembrance of men. . 

; And since that time the upas has extended 
its branches, its deadly shade still poisoning 
; the springs, and carrying death to the ever 
running waters. 

‘ This is the history of the World. 





DEVELOPEMENT OF MIND. 


Tur mind must grow, not from external 
accretion, but from an internal principle. 


Much may be done by others in aid of its ; 


developement, but in all that is done it should 
not be forgotten, that even from its earliest 
infancy, it possesses a character and a princi- 
ple of freedom which should be respected, and 
cannot be destroyed. Its peculiar propensities 


, May be discerned, and proper nutriment and 
culture supplied ; but the infant plant, not less 
than the aged tree, must be permitted with its 
own organs of absorption, to separate that 
‘ which is peculiarly adapted to itself; other- 
> wise it will be cast off asa foreign substance, 
and produce nothing but rottenness and 
> deformity. 
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For the Ladies’ Magazine. 


EVERY BODY 


BY Ts s. 


« Every body does it, and what is the use of 
my attempting to swim against wind and 
tide ?” 

« But is it right?” 

« Why, as to that, I suppose, strictly consi- 
dered, it is not exactly right. 
does it. If one half of the world need to be 
humbugged, the other half have no alternative 
but to play the game on them. The plain 
honest truth is no longer believed. You must 
lie roundly before people will put any confi- 
dence in your statements. 
forth, in my advertisements, the simple facts 


in regard to my goods, I wouldn’t get a cus- > 


tomer. But when I blaze before the public 
with high sounding terms, and praise my 
wares extravagantly as the best and cheapest 
in the market, every body believes me, and 
every body comes to mystore. My neighbors, 
you for instance, who won’t do this, may sell 
better and cheaper goods, and really do in 


Still, every body ! 


Were I to set > 


DOES IT. 


ARTHUR. 


) The knowing ones laugh, but the great mass, 
the «gulls,’ are taken in, and fleeced of their 
money. So it goes. You must cheat the peo- 
ple, or they won’t be satisfied.” 

« And you, friend Barker, are content to go 
with these knowing ones, as you call them, 
and help to deceive and ‘fleece’ the great 
mass ?” 

, «Its the way of the world. If I expect to 
get along in the world I must do as the world 
does.” 

« ButI think a man may deal with perfect 


; fairness and prosper.” 


many instances, but I take the cream off the > 


custom. I get the dollars and cents, and tip 
top prices for my goods. There is no use in 
concealing the truth—you must play the hum- 
bug game, or you won’t thrive. I’m fully 
satisfied on this head.” 

« But the honesty of the thing, friend Barker. 
How can you get overthat? Do you never 
think about the effect such acourse of conduct 
will have upon the community? Are you 
willing to join in the work of corrupting in- 
stead of elevating society ?” 

«Oh, as tothat, I’m no moralist. I’maman 
of business—am in the world, and must do as 
the world does. Every body does as I am 
doing. It is necessary. A man will go tothe 
wall very quickly who attempts to deal per- 
fectly fairand open. Look around you at every 
kind of business. Read over handbills and 
advertisements, and see how every thing is 
puffed up and lied about. This is « superb,’ 
and that the «cheapest and most economical,’ 
and the other ‘tne most «elegant and unique’ 
of any thing ever before offered to the public. 


«I shouldn’t like to try the experiment.” 

“Really, your frank admissions confound 
me. Ican hardly conceive it possible for a 
man of standing in the community; a man 
upon whose reputation there is not a shadow 
of suspicion; to deliberately set himself to 
work to lie to and deceive the people in order 
to get from them their money.” 

« Mr. Plainfield, what do you mean 2” inter- 


rupted the merchant, somewhat sternly. 
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; 
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; 
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? 
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« Never be afraid, Mr. Barker, of calling 


« Didn’t you acknowledge to me, but a mo- 
ment since, that you had to lie and deceive in 
order to get along?” 


« Why—why—yes—something of the kind. 
But not quite so plain—-so—so—” 


things by their right names. It will help you 
to the better understanding of their true na- 
tures. I ought to have said, that I am con- 
founded to hear a man of good reputation in 
the community contending for the propriety of 
lying and cheating.” 

« Mr. Plainfield!” 


«Do not be offended at me. Names are of 
little account compared with qualities, which 
they signify. If you misrepresent an article 
of goods, making it appear better than it really 
is, is not that telling what is untrue—in other 
words, lying ?” 

« Why—why, lying is rather a hard term, 
when one comes to think of it.” 

252 
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« But does it not express the precise fact? 
To tell what is not true is lying, is it not ?” 

« Yes, I suppose so.” 

« Very well. Then if you misrepresent the 
character of your goods, you area liar. Don’t 
frown! But look the truth in the face like a 
man. Isn’t it just as I say?” 

«It looks something like it, I must confess,” 
was replied with an expression of countenance 
that said he would rather not be probed any 
closer on the subject. 

«Very much, I should think. You would 
whip your son for telling a lie,and yet you 
think nothing of lying about your goods every 
day.” 

« Mr. Plainfield!” : 

« There, there, friend Barker! Don’t be like 
the man who got angry with the painter for 
drawing him too faithful a likeness. Let me 
bring out another important point in this mat- 
ter. You can’t deny the fact that you are 
guilty of lying in business. Your excuse is, 
that every body does it; and that no one can 
get along in the world who does not do as the 
world does. But there is a still grosser error. 
You are a cheat as well as a liar.” 

At this the merchant went off into quite a 
passion, and said he wouldn’t allow any man 
to talk to him in that way. Butthe individual 
who was drawing his picture was an old man, 
and quite a plain spoken one into the bargain, 
as the reader no doubt thinks. He permitted 
Barker to cool off.a little, and then resamed— 

« Don’t be afraid of yourself, friend Barker. 
Other people will look at you, and not a few 
will value your character at exactly what it is 
worth. Surely, you ought not to be ashamed 
of your own picture. But, as I was going to 
Say, after you have, by false representations, 
gotten customers to visit your store, you then 
sell them goods of which they are not the 
judges, for more than they are really worth. 
Is not that downright cheating? I call things, 
you see, by their right names.” 

« Yes, but I never sell goods for more than 
they are really worth. Goods are too cheap. 
We make a great deal too little profit on them 
at best.” % 

« You advertise to sell the best andcheapest 
goods in the city ?” 

« Yes.” 

« And yet, you have, yourself, admitted that 
this is a mere pretence—a <«gull’ trap, and 
that your more conscientious neighbor next 
door, often sells better and cheaper goods than 
you do. If this is not cheating your customers, 
I don’t know what cheating is. Look at it. 
Are not your customers deceived? And do 
you not knowingly deceive them? .What 
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higher morality is there in this, than in the 
code which governs the more open swindler; 
or, rather, the illegal swindler. You, lie, and 
cheat, and swindle /egally, and it is all right, 
because every body does it.” 

«I tell you, Mr. Plainfield,” retorted the 
merchant, in an angry voice, «that Ll will not 
permit, you or any other man to use such 
unwarrantable and outrageously gross lan- 
guage towards me. I am in earnest in what 
I say.” 

« Softly, softly, friend Barker,” the old gen- 
tleman returned, mildly. « Don’t run away in 
disgust and alarm at the sight of your own 
portrait. You acknowledge that you state in 
your advertisements what is not true?’ 

« They are exaggerations of the truth, cer- 
tainly.” 

« Very well. Isn’t that lying?” 

«I don’t like that kind of plain language, 
Mr. Plainfield.” 

« But isn’t any untrue statement, made to 
deceive another, a lie ?”’ 

« Have it so, if you will.” 

« But I want you to have it so. If a man 
were to come and assure you that a piece of 
cloth which he wished to sell you was of 
French manufacture; that he had actually 
imported it; while at the same time it was 
English broadcloth, and he knew it; would 
you not say that he had lied, after you disco- 
vered the truth?” 

«I suppose I would.” 

«Then do you not lie when you do a similar 
thing ?” 

« Yes, perhaps I do.” 

« Ah, well, then you are a liar acccording to 
your own confession. Now, as to the cheat- 
ing part, that can be quite as easily demon- 
strated. Shall I do it for you?” 

«O,no. Itisquite unnecessary. Have me 
a liar and a cheat, if it will do you any 
good.” 

«It does me no good,” was the old man’s 
serious remark. «But I sincerely trust this 
calling of things by their right names will do 
you good. There is no real heart-difference, 
in my view, between the man who deceives 
me in regard to the quality and prices of his 
goods, and thus gets from me my money with- 
out the rendition of a just equivalent, and the 
individual who puts his hand into my pocket 
and robs me. The one is more reckless of 
consequences than the other, and prefers 
legal to illegal robbery.” 

« Good morning, Mr. Plainfield!” said Bar- 
ker, abruptly, turning suddenly away, and 
leaving the too plain dealer solus. 

«Humph!” remarked the latter. 
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truth cuts too deeply. It’s rather a hard mat- 
ter for a man to own himself a liar and cheat, 
and no better than a common rogue. Bat, 
where’s the moral difference between Barker’s ° 
acknowledged conduct, and that of the illegal } 
swindler? Ican see none. But all the world 
dees it! Humph! A world of cheats and 
liars, then, that’s all. But, thank heaven! all 
the world don’tdo so. ‘There are afew honest 
men, the salt of the earth, in society, and 
these, [ trust, will preserve the whole mass, 
Let Barker, and those 
like him, go on; they will, in the end, work 
out their own ruin. Even for the thoroughly 


from putrefaction. 
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« At Barker’s.” 

«Indeed! No wonder you were cheated. 
Surely, you were not deceived by his lying 
advertisements ?” 

«I was induced to go to his store by seeing 
; his advertisement; and bought this piece of 
; goods on his assurance that he was selling it 
; at cost precisely.” 
« But you were not simple enough to believe 
; him?” 
> 6 «} was. I didn’t suppose any man would 
tell so bare faced a falsehood.” 

Oh, dear! Why Barker is considered the 
greatest liar in the trade. I thought every 
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selfish man, «Honesty is the best policy. If} body knew that. I wouldn't believe any thing 


all turn rogues, the greatest rogues will get 
the most; but, if all are honest, every man ; 
will prosper according to the measure of his } 
usefulness to society; and that is just as far ° 
as any man ought to prosper. A poor argu- 


ment, I know, for a selfish, cunning rogue. 


But for a truly honest man, the only one that 


he can stand by.” 

Notwithstanding old Plainfield’s severe re- 
buke in the open exposition of his conduct, 
Barker went on in his old ways. His eager 
desire to make money soon caused him to 
estimate all that had been said as supremely 
arrogant, insolent, and preposterous. It was 
necessary to humbug people, or you couldn't 
get along. This he demonstrated daily. His 
crowded counters proved the potency of his 
scheme. People flocked to his store, and 
bought his goods, often at extravagant prices, 
and all because he puffed them in the news- 
papers and in handbills far above their real 


merits. Thus matters continued for three or ? 


four years ; after that his schemes seemed less 
effectual. His store was never as crowded as 
in times past. Old faces were missed. Most 
of those who now came in were strangers, 


and these did not return very frequently. } 
Undiminished expenses consumed all of and } 


more than his profits. He felt himself going 
to the wall. To prevent this, he had resource 
to more flaming advertisements. A slight 
reaction was the consequence. But he had 


overdone the matter before, and this new ad- } 


vertising extravaganza soon defeated itself. 
The attempt to deceive was too palpable. 
People had come to know the « humbug Bar- 
ker” too well. Conversations like the fol- 


lowing were of no infrequent occurrence and } 


had prevailed for years. 
«I’ve been cheated in this piece of goods.” 
«Let me see. What did you pay for it?” 
« Forty cents.” 
«I bought much better at old Plainfield’s 
for thirty-seven. Where did you purchase?” 


: he said about a piece of goods.” 

; «Such kind of dealing won’t do in the long 
; run, that’s all I have to say.” 

; «No, it will not. The public don’t relish 
? being swindled in this kind of style. It may 
prosper for a time, but won’t stand always. 
There is in the whole community a common 
sense approval of fair dealing, and a common 
perception of it into the bargain, that always 
sustains the fair dealer. Look at old Plain- 
? field. He advertises, itis true; but with no 
exaggerations. Just what he says his goods 
are, you will find them to be. He asks you 
one price, and that you will have to give. 
} But, in doing so, you will assuredly get your 
money’s worth. His store is never much 
crowded, but still there are always customers 
; to be found there, and those who buy pretty 
; freely. I have quit dealing with him several 
> times, because I thought the old fellow too un- 
; yielding, and gone elsewhere to get cheaper 
goods. But, after being outrageously cheat- 
ed, I have been content to go back again, and 
pay him fair prices for good articles. Not 
; once have I had cause to repent of a bargain 
} boughi at his store. I wish all were like 
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him.” 
«Ill go to him after this,” was the declara- 
tion of the lady. «I hate to be cheated.” 

The tide turned so steadily against Barker, 
that he felt it prudent to change his business. 
He accordingly advertised to sell off his large 

} stock of goods, at thirty per cent. below cost, 
preparatory to closing. This brought him a 
} new run of customers, to whom, instead of 
selling below cost, he sold at a very good ad- 
} vance on the invoice prices. This succeeded 
| so well, that he commenced buying again, and 
} continued to «sell off” for some three or four 
months, by which time the bargain-buyers 

; began to have their eyes opened as to the 

: excellencies of their purchases. So this hum- 

} bug failed, and Barker, finally, after a good 
, run, closed up in good earnest. 
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In his new business, which was that of a 
wholesale dealer in dry goods, he found him- 
self after the expiration of a couple of years, 
much embarrassed. He commenced with a 
flourish of trumpets. Advertisements were 
extensively inserted in Southern and Western 
newspapers, and imposing circulars sent to 
al] the country merchants, far and near, whose 
addresses hecouldobtain. Theresult was, as 
his circular set forth his new house to be one 
of the largest and most advantageous in re- 
gard to prices to be found in the city of ’ 
quite an influx of customers in the ensuing 
Spring. To many of these he sold freely, and 
made a fair proportion of bad bills. The bad 
customers did not return in the Fall—they 
preferred buying elsewhere, and saving the 
amount of their bills to him. Many of his 
good, that is, sound and honest customers, 
discovered, after they had made bills with 
Barker, that they might have bought at other 
houses to a much better advantage. This did 
not incline them to return. The fact was, 
Barker, in entering the jobbing business, en- 
tered it under certain disadvantages that made 
it impossible to sell on as good terms as 
some other houses. This he knew. Still, he 
set forth in his business circular, that in no 
house in , could the country merchant 
deal so advantageously. « With facilities for 
selecting and purchasing goods,” thus ran a 
portion of his circular, «possessed by no 
other house in , the subscriber is enabled 
to keep at all times on hand a stock of goods 
unequalled in variety andextent. As to prices, 
his large sales enable him to retain only a very 
small advance on invoice prices to customers. 
In a word, with the best assortment of goods 
in , his prices are the lowest in the city.” 
The falsehood of the circular was proved 
fully in the course of a couple of seasons. The 
house of Barker became known, and was 
generally avoided by the best merchants. 
This made the jobber more eager to sell to the 
few customers who came in; and the result 
was a majority of bad bills in the third season’s 
operations. Conscious that he was going to 
the wall, Barker made a more vigorous effort 
to “humbug,” as he openly declared to his 
principal salesman, the country merchants. 
A new circular was prepared, arranged some- 
thing after the style of a theatre bill, or a 
newspaper prospectus, the prominent points 
displayed in staring capitals, and embellished 
with many notes of admiration. There was 
little real truth in it. 
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{ circulars, and this with its absurd pretensions 
and palpably false statements, could deceive 
only a few, who were simple-hearted enough 
to believe any thing in print to which a man 
would put his name. Much to Barker’s dis- 
appointment, when the next business season 
came round, although he had many calls, he 
sold but a few bills. He was in quite a des- 
ponding mood, one day about this time, when 
he met old Mr. Plainfield, against whom his 
resentment had only burned for a short time. 
That individual had also changed his business 
from the retail to the wholesale trade. 

« How’s business?” asked Barker, as they 
met. 

« Fair, quite fair.” 

«There are a good many merchants in 
town, but they don’t seem at all disposed to 
buy.” 

«TI havn’t found it so. 
unusually good.” 

«It hasn’t been so with me, then. 








My sales have been 


Scarcely 
a man can be induced to make a bill.” 


«There is, doubtless, a reason for this,” 
said Plainfield, looking at Barker signifi- 
cantly. 

« No doubt of that. 
every thing. 
son.” 


| 

| 

| 

: 

: 

| 

| 

: 
: «I only guess at it.” 
| 

| 


There is a reason for 
But you seem to know the rea- 


«I should like very much to have the bene- 
fit of your guessing.” 

« You shall have that,in welcome. Though 
I’m not sure that it will do you any good. The 
fact is, you hav’nt set your «gull traps’ dex- 
terously enough.” 

« What?” 

« You have humbugged it too strongly. T’ve 
seen your circulars, season after season, up to 
the last affair, that has about done the business 
for you, and have seen just where you would 
end. All the world are not fools and simple- 
tons. Itisn’t every man that is going to be- 
lieve you when you tell him black is white. 
You may deceive once or twice, but, after 
that, poople’s eyes begin to open, and you are 
esteemed for just what you are worth. I tried 
years ago to convince you of the criminal 
folly of a course that ultimately ruined your 
retail trade; but you got offended at my plain- 
ness of speech. It all turned out as I expected. 
I did hope, when you tried the jobbing line, 
that you would have been content to work 
your way into a safe, honest, and honorable 
business. But no. You must take all the 
world by storm. You must try your old hum- 
bug game of drawing custom by hanging out. 
deceptive colors: and now you have your 
; reward in a ruined enterprise. I have heard 
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more than a dozen country merchants allude 
to your circulars as mere ‘traps; and to the 
fact that the worst purchases they had made 
were from you. Do you understand now why 
business is dull!—why merchants are reluc- 
tant to buy? The fact is, they have lost all 
faith in you. ‘They are afraid of being taken 
in. One said to me yesterday, in allusion to 
your Jate foolish circular—«A man who will 
lie will cheat.’ ” 

Barker’s face colored at this plain speech, 
but he restrained a feeling of anger and re- 
plied— 

«I don’t know, Mr. Plainfield, as to the 
force of all you have said. Every body does 
the same. All the trade send out circulars in 
order to draw custom, and in these circulars 
color things pretty highly. The fact is, you 
must pretend to be something if you wish 
others to regard you as of importance. Il’ve 
seen as great ‘gull traps’ as any I have put 
forth. 

«But you havn't seen the end of the whole 
matter.” 

«There’s Trap, Fleece & Co. I’ve seen 
their circulars and advertisements. Mine are 
nothing tothem. They get along. They are 
doing the best business in town.” 

« You may think so. But my word for it, 
they’ll make a wretched failure before two 
years. I happen to know something of their 
business.” 

Barker was silent. 

«It is a fortunate thing,” resumed Mr. 
Plainfield, «that abuses such as you and too 
many others have introduced into business, 
are evils that work in time their own cure. 
Already the public begin to understand the 
worth of flaming pretension. A few are still 
deceived for a time, but the leaven of a com- 
mon-sense understanding of all such matters 
is spreading rapidly. People are coming back 
to the good old notion that merit rarely sounds 
his own trumpet. That it is, afier all, safest 
to deal with him who makes fewest preten- 
sions.” 

The disappointed merchant felt little dis- 
posed to discuss this matter, and got off from 
Plainfield as soon as convenient. 

«Oh, no. Thank fortune! Every body 
doesn’t do it. Every body isn’t dishonest,” 
said the old man to himself, as he walked 
along towards his own store. «Other people 
may estimate a lying advertisement as they 
please. I call it a dishonest trick, and believe 
that it indicates a dishonest principle in the 
mind of him who utters it. If pushed into 
extremities he will do worse than that.” 

When Barker parted with the plain spoken 
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merchant he returned to his store. It was 
after dinner. Seating himself at his desk, he 
commenced an examination of his Bill Book, 
taking from it memoranda as he went along. 
These he pondered over for some time after 
closing the Bill Book, and at last, with a deep 
sigh, left the desk and commenced walking 
the floor with a slow step and contracted brow. 
The result that had thus painfully affected 
him was the startling fact that, in the next ten 
days, his payments amounted to twenty thou- 
sand dollars, while notes falling due, and some 
of them uncertain, only showed an aggregate 
of eight thousand. Of two merchants, each of 
whom owed him five thousand dollars, and 
whose bills he had expected to receive on 
their visit to the city, he had heard of as in 
New York, but they had not yet made their 
appearance in , and he had good reasons 
for fearing that they would not show them- 
selves. After pacing the floor for a while, in 
deep thought, he returned to the desk, and 
taking out a bundle of letters commenced 
looking over them. The object he had in 
view in doing so, seemed but half settled in 
his mind. Still he kept on opening letter after 
letter, merely glancing at the signatures as he 
did so, and, sometimes contemplating a parti- 
cular one long and attentively. At length he 
paused longer than before, gazing fixedly on 
the signature of a Western merchant of high 
standing. This letter he finally laid aside, 
and then resumed the examination of the re- 
maining ones in the bundle. Two others 
were in, like manner laid aside; and then the 
package was restored to its place in the desk. 

What followed would have given an ob- 
server more than a dim perception of the de- 
sign of Barker. He took a piece of paper and 
a pen, and spreading out one of the letters 
before him, wrote slowly the signature ap- 
pended to it, and in a style as near as he could 
resembling the original. This he looked at 
attentively for some time, and then tried it 
again, with rather better success. He kept 
on until he was enabled to produce almost a 
fac simile of the original. When this was 
accomplished he took from his desk some 
blank notes of hand, and in the place for the 
signature filled in the name he had been writ- 
ing. This did not exactly please him. He 
tried again. At the fourth trial he was satis- 
fied—looked at the blank note with a quiet 
smile, for a moment or two, and then slipped 
it into his desk. Another signature was tried 
in the same way, and when it could be imi- 
tated, attached to another note of hand. Then 
a third was attempted with like success. After 
he had done this he locked the desk in which 
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the three signed blank notes of hand had been 
placed, and putting the key into his pocket, 
walked out into his store, and busied himself 
among the goods for half an hour or so. 
During this time, his mind was active in de- 
termining whether he should proceed or rest 
where he was. A full senseof the stern neces- 
sity there was to raise money speedily, at last 
decided the question. He returned to his 
counting room, and taking the three notes 
from his desk, dated them, and filled in the 
sums of ten thousand, nine thousand, and 
eight thousand dollars, payable in six months. 
He then selected frum a package of paid and «Me place my name on Barker’s paper!” 
cancelled notes, one bearing the name of } ejaculated Plainfield, in surprise. «That's a 


aside so palpably from virtue, he had out 
Isaac Plainfield. This signature he imitated, strange idea. I never endorsed a dollar for 
; 
? 
i 


forged paper to the amount of one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

One evening about this time, a gentleman, 
a director in one of the banks, met Mr. Plain- 
field at a friend’s house, where a small party 
was assembled for social recreation. During 
a conversation that this gentleman had with 
Mr. Plainfield, he said— 

«Excuse me, sir, but really it seems to 
me you are a little in danger in placing 
your name upon so much of Barker’s pa- 
per.” 


as he had done the others, until he could pro- 3 him in my life. I would just about as lief 
duce it very correctly. He then endorsed each } throw my money into the sea.” 
of the three notes «Isaac Plainfield,” added The bank director looked confounded. 
his own name, and placed them in the large «But, my dear sir,” he returned, « your 
pocket book where he kept his bills receivable. name has been on lots of his country paper 
On the next day these three notes were of- { for the last year. That has carried it through 
fered at three different banks, in each of which 3 our bank.” 
he kept an account, and readily discounted. «Something is wrong, then. I never put 
The reputed drawers were well known, and} my name on a dollar of his paper in my 
Plainfield’s name alone would carry any thing 3 life.” 
through bank. Barker now felt quite cheer- « Wrong! Yes, it must be wrong, indeed. 
ful. There was opened before him a longand } At least a thousand dollars have been done 
pleasant vista. Money would now be plenty 3 within a year for him on the strength of your 
for every emergency. He had nothing to do } endorsement. Thus far, every note has been 
but fill up a few blank notes of hand with any 3 lifted at maturity. We hold at this time, I 
amount he chose, sign and endorse them, and } suppose, twenty thousand dollars guaranteed 
receive the money from the willing banks. } by your name.” 
He did not intend to cheat any one. The « That has been, of course, forged.” 
reputed drawers were not residents of the « Can Barker be such a villain?” asked the 
city, and it was a tacitly understood thing in } gentleman. 
the banks, that the offerers of country paper «I presume so. I never had any confidence 
would see to its being punctually taken up. {in him. He would lie and cheat on a ‘small 
He would lift this forged paper at maturity, } scale; or rather, within the statute. Of course, 
and so no one would suffer any thing by it. } he only wanted a strong enough incentive to 
It was only a little ruse practised upon the } go beyond this bound, as he has now done. 
banks—that was all. No harm done to any } Drawers and endorsers are, doubtless, alike 
body. Thus he reasoned, and thus quieted ; forgeries.” 
any reproofs of conscience—if, indeed, he was On the next morning, the splendid store of 
at all troubled by the inward monitor. Barker was not opened. One of the banks 
From this time he began to operate more } had, on the day previous, declined to discount 
extensively. He took a new store and fitted } a note of twenty thousand dollars, without 
it up elegantly. Bought heavier stocks of } the proceeds of which, to meet notes of the en- 
goods, and advertised and put forth circulars } suing day, all his iniquity would come to light. 
more extensively than ever. His really hand- } A forged note would lie over. Gathering to- 
some establishment attracted many customers, } gether a few thousand dollars, he left the city 
and he sold pretty heavily in the next season. } for the South in the morning train, and kept 
But his end was near. He had been tempted } so far in advance of the officers of justice, who 
into speculation, and this made it necessary to } were quickly on his heels, that he got off 
enter more deeply into his game of forgery. } safely into.Texas, where he is doubtless at 
Notes originally created were also beginning } this day consoling himself with the reflection 
to fall due, and these must be cared for. The } that it is the only way to get along—« Every 
result was, that one year after he had stepped { body does it.” 
23 
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A man who is really dishonest in little ; Give it room for development, and it will 
things, only needs a strong enough induce- ; show its real quality. The truly honest man 
ment to become dishonest in greater matters. ; is such in all the relations of life—small or 
The principle of dishonesty is in his mind. } great. 
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BY WILLIAM HENRY BURLEIG-H. 


Jung, with its roses—June ! $ A deeper blush is given 
The gladdest month of our capricious year, ; To the half-ripened cherry, as the sun 
With its thick foliage and its sunlight clear ; 3 Day after day pours warmth the trees upon, 
And with the drowsy tune Till the rich pulp is riven ; 
Of the bright leaping waters, as they pass » ‘The truant school-boy looks with longing eyes, 
Laughingly on amid the springing grass! » And perils limb and neck to win the prize. 
g 
Earth, at her joyous coming, The farmer, in his field, 
Smiles as she puts her gayest mantle on; } Draws the rich mould around the tender maize ; 
And Nature greets her with a benison ; } While Hope, bright-pinioned, points to coming days, 
While myriad voices, humming When all his toil shall yield 
Their welcome song, breathe dreamy music round, > An ample haryest, and around his hearth 
Till seems the air an element of sound. > ‘There shall be laughing eyes and tones of mirth. 
The overarching sky Poised on his rainbow wing, 
Weareth a softer tint, a lovelier blue, , The butterfly, whose life is but an hour, 
As if the light of heaven were melting through ° Hovers coquettishly from flower to flower, 
Its sapphire home on high; A gay and happy thing ; 
Hiding the sunshine on their vapory breast, Born for the sunshine and the ens day, 
The clouds float on like spirits to their rest. Soon passing, like the beautiful, away ! 


These are thy pictures, June! 
} Brightest of summer months—thou month of 
flowers ! 
First-born of Beauty, whose swift-footed hours 
Dance to the merry tune 
Of birds, and waters, and the pleasant shout 
} Of Childhood on the sunny hills pealed out. 


A deeper melody, 
Poured by the birds, as o’er their callow young 
Watchful they hover, to the breeze is flung— 
Gladsome, yet not of glee— 
Music heart-born, like that which mothers sing ; 
Above their cradled infants slumbering. 


On the warm hill-side, where : I feel it were not wrong 
The sunlight lingers latest, through the grass ; ‘To deem thou art a type of Heaven’s clime, 


Peepeth the luscious strawberry! As they pass,; Only that there the clouds and storms of Time 
Young children gambol there, Sweep not the sky along ; 

Crushing the gathered fruit in playful mood, ) The flowers—air—beauty—music—all are thine, 

And staining their bright faces with its blood. { But brighter—purer—lovelier—more divine! 
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ROCK ISLAND. 


BY A. H. MAXFIELD. 


No place on the Mississippi presents so; like English lyric verse, and yet was much 
much picturesque scenery and natural beauty { more regular in its movement than Ossian. 


as Rock Island. 


This and the immediate } The substance of the words seemed to evince 


vicinity, has been, for above a century, the’ a design strongly to impress a few great 


paradise and pleasure ground of the aborigi- 
nes. Black Hawk, in his memoirs, describes 
itin the glowing language of a poet:— 

« A good spirit had care of this island, who 
lived in a cave immediately under the place 
where the fort now stands, and has often been 
seen by our people. He was white, with 
wings like a swan, but ten times larger. We 
were particular not to make much noise in 
that part of the island for fear of disturbing 
him. But the noise of the fort has driven him 
away, and no doubt a bad spirit has taken his 
place !” 

The United States’ garrison on the lower 
point, was erected soon after the close of the 
late war with England; and the post has since 
been the scene of many treaties and other 
official acts by officers and agents of the 
general government. 

I was at this place on the evening of the 
2d Sept. 1838, when an immense multitude of 
the natives had assembled to receive payment 
for their lands. The evening was such as 
none but poets can fully appreciate. It was 
clear, calm, serene, and solemn; illuminated 
by the full moon! The natives seemed to 
rejoice in their sphere of being, though their 
existence had been harrassed much by civili- 
zed oppression. They formed themselves 
into a large ring, in the middle of which were 
several females seated on the ground. The 
males, forming a circle, danced round-and- 
round to a most melodious air, accompanied 
by motions and gestures peculiar to them- 
selves. The squaws, in the centre, kept time 
by beating on a kind of drum, and joining in 
the chorus with their treble voices. Others, 
not far remote, were seen busily weaving 
rush carpets by moonlight. 

The serene beavty of the night, the solem- 
nity of the music, and the contemplation of 
the beings around me, conspired to make the 
scene strikingly impressive. The language 
of their song, which for the most part seemed 
extempore, was not reduced to exact numbers 
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truths, rather than any connected theory of 
ethic or philosophy. This will account for 
the seeming tautology in the translation, 
which may at first seem barren of diversity. 
By aid of a French interpreter, I took notes 
on the spot, and have, in the following lines, 
attempted to give the substance of the words, 
in a measure and manner as nearly as possi- 


ble, corresponding to the simplicity of the 
original air. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


We all are happy, free and blest ; 
We’re happy in our sphere to rest :-— 
No future being need we fear, 

For all are happy in their sphere. 


Unnumber’d grades of being move 
Around, within, below, above ; 
Nature, their author and their friend, 
Does equal bliss to each extend ! 


Almighty nature, “ fixed as fate,” 
Has made all beings for their state, 
They all are bless’d, content and free, 
Both happy they, and happy we! 


The same vast wisdom is display’d 
In forms whose world’s a grassy blade ; 
Then sure in reason’s eye they are 
Like objects of wise nature’s care ! 


We are but bubbles on the sea 
Of matter, and must shortly be 
Dissolved, and to that sea again 
Return, like all the insect train! 


Our particles may live again, 
Re-organized in nature’s chain; 
But future being none need fear, 
For each is happy in its sphere : 


CHORUS. 
They all are bless’d, content and free ; 


Both happy they, and happy we: 
259 
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THE BELLE OF RED RIVER. 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF LOUISIANA. 


BY THE POOR SCHOLAR. 


TaeEreE is not a prettier village in the world 
than Natchitoches. It would be considered a 
gem even in the picture-land of Italy. Situa- 
ted on an elevated bluff of the Red river, it 
commands a view of a rich and well cultivated 
cotton district. The neat houses—French 
built,—are almost hidden by the foliage and 
flowers of magnolias and other tropical trees, 
and the air is constantly filled with sweet 
aroma wafted from their gardens. 

I can never forget my impressions of this 
beautiful village, as I first looked upon it from 
the hurricane deck of the steamboat « Houma.” 
I had been led.to expect a parvenu city, hewn 
out from the forest, but what was my surprise 
at beholding a romantic old town—old enough, 
in appearence, to be deemed coeval with the 
Conquest. It was a sweet morning in April 
when the « Houma” approached the landing. 
I can recal the scene as though it were yester- ? 
day. The clean little French houses peered } 
forth from their verdant drapery, and seemed , 
to smile welcome and hospitality. A beautiful } 
girl with dark hair, standing upon a balcony, 
was gazing at us from a pair of the most { 
liquid eyes l ever beheld. A group of Indians, 
leaning upon their rifles, and dressed in pic- 
turesque costume, with silver bands and 
plumes, stood upon the summit of the bluff. 
Half a dozen hungry looking vultures were 
perched upon the old wooden cupola of the 
market place. On the opposite side of the 
river a planter, dressed in sky blue cottonade, 
dashed along at a swinging gallop. A boat 
with white awning was crossing over, con- 
taining a party of gaily dressed ladies and 
gentlemen ; and close by the water’s edge, an 
old white-haired negro, in biue jacket and 
Guayaquil hat, was paddling his skiff, and 
quietly placing his baits for the finny tribes 
of the river. He completed the picture. 
All around was radiant of prosperity. Such } 
was Natchitoches in 1838. It was then the \ 
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| entre pot of Texas, by the old San Augustine 


road, but the treacherous river has threatened 
to change its course, and if so, the thriving 
little village will be deserted. Inaches, thou 
god of rivers, forbid such an event, for we 
heartily love the little place! It has been 
endeared to us by many pleasant recollections, 
and the romantic incidents of the following 
story, which are strictly true, and which are 
gleaned from those who still live to vouch 
for their truth, have lent additional interest to 
our memory of the sweet village. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the year 18——, there lived in the neigh- 
borhood of Natchitoches a wealthy planter, of 
Spanish extraction, by name Don Felix Car- 
lino. His ancestors had been among the early 
pioneers of the Red River country, and he now 
enjoyed, as the reward of their enterprise, a 
beautiful plantation fronting the river, and 
nearly opposite to the town. Carlino kad 
been married to a lady of French descent, 
who died in giving birth to a daughter, the 
only fruit of their marriage. Don Felix was 
now fifty—evinced no disposition to re-marry, 
and, in consequence of this, as well as from 
her beauty, his daughter, the Donna Josepha, 
was considered the belle of the Red River 
country. At the time our story commences 
she was about sixteen years of age, less vain 
than virtuous ; and far from disposed to coquette 
with the jealous feelings of her many rival 
admirers. The heart of the young Spanish 
beauty was, in fact, already devoted to the 
friend and playmate of her youth, nor were her 
affections bestowed upon a worthless object. 
Henri Perrot was every thing that a maiden 
might admire, young, handsome, and talented; 
full of promise and ambition. It would be 
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superfluous to say that her love was returned, 
for all who saw her loved; and although no 
confession had ever passed the lips of either, 
yet each had read in the eyes of the other that 
language, compared with which words are 
weak and worthless. 

Jean Baptiste Perrot, the father of Henri, 
was by profession a lawyer. He had early 
settled in Natchitoches, and had been for 
twenty years the firm friend and companion 
of Don F. Carlino. Don Felix’s wife was 
distantly related tothe Perrot family. During 
his long professional career, M. Perrot had 
not accumulated a fortune. His heart had 
been open to the generous impulses of our 
nature, and his hand had obeyed the prompt- 
ings of his heart. From his profession, how- 
ever, he derived enough to suffice for the 
support and education of his small family, 
consisting of his daughter Adele, and Henri, 
already mentioned. Henri had been instructed 
by his father, and had adopted his profession, 
but it had been resolved by Jean Baptiste 
that his son, previous to fully embarking in 
the practice of the law, should study twelve 
months with an old friend and relation, now 
a lawyer of high reputation in the city of New 
Orleans. 

The time had arrived for Henri’s departure. 
Carlino and M. Perrot had both observed the 
silent attachment that existed between Henri 
and Josepha; and it was the dearest wish of 
both that their families should be thus united. 

« So Henri will start for New Orleans next 
week, Perrot?” said Don Felix, as the two 
old friends sat together in the verandah of 
Carlino’s mansion, enjoying their cigars in 
the cool air of the evening. 

«How long do you intend that he shall 
remain there?” 

« One year.” 

« He will then pursue his profession here, 
I presume ?” 

«Yes. Iwas desirous that he should im- 
prove by the instuction of my old friend Du- 
plantier. 
Henri may be benefited by a twelve months’ 
residence in the city, previous to his settling 
down for life.” 

« You are right, Perrot, you are right,” and 
Carlino resumed his cigar and his silence. 

After a short pause the conversation was 
renewed by Don Felix. 

« Henri is now about twenty?” 

« Exactly twenty.” 

«He’s a fine youth, Perrot, you have reason 
to be proud of him.” 

«Trae. I have no right to complain of 
Henri. He has ever been dutiful to me.” 

23* 





I have grown rusty myself—besides }.- 
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Don Felix, impatiently twitched the ashes 
from the end of his cigar, and continued— 
“Perrot. Iam glad you came over to-day. 
I was just on the point of going over to your 
; Side, when I saw you. I wanted to have a 
conversation with you upon a subject which 
concerns our happiness as well as that of our 
families.” 





«Upon that same errand have I come, 
Carlino,” was the Frenchman’s reply. 


« M. Perrot, we have long been friends; 
; reserve between us is misplaced, and I shall 
} usenone. Have you observed any attachment 
between Henri and Josepha?” 
« T have.” 
« Josepha will soon be of an age to marry: 
} her hand has already been sought by several, 
; among others the wealthy Gaston.” 
« Gaston the merchant ?” 
«The same. Guston is rich—very rich, 
and fair enough in the eyes of most maidens ; 
but Josepha likes him not. I am glad of this, 


and glad too, to perceive her attached to your 


; son Henri, for it has ever been my favorite 
wish to have our families thus closely 
united.” 
« And mine, Don Felix.” 

«Then, what think yout Had we not better 


3 
break the subject to them previous to Henri’s 


ad 


departure ?” 


« You are right, it might be well they should 
know that they are destined for each other. I 


shall not have an opportunity of breaking it 
to them. See! he has taken her hand—see !— 
now ; now, by the Virgin! the rogue is kneeling 
to her!” 

It was even so. In an arbor of orange 

trees, in a remote corner of the parterre, was 
the scene of love about being enacted. Henri 
had told Josepha of his intended departure. 
Her regret was expressed in such a manner 
as not to be mistaken. He had knelt, as he 
supposed, unperceived by all save the blush- 
ing maiden, and received from her lips the 
sweet assurance of pure and holy love. It 
was to him a glorious moment; and his joyful 
{ countenance, as he arose, assured the two old 
: friends in the piazza,that all had gone as they 
could have wished it. 
« Your hand, Perrot, your hand. How do 
} you feel, old boy? By San Pedro! I feel 
‘twenty years younger. Come, change your 
} segar, or you will burn your lips with that 
/ stump. Chinita, bring out more claret,” and 
‘ the two friends heartily shook each other by 
;the hand, and re-lit their cigars while their 
’ faces beamed with happiness and delight. 


s no difficulty. Ha! look here, Felix! we 
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CHAPTER IL. 


O who hath felt (and he alone can tell) 
How hard it is to break that mystic tie— 

The lover’s knot? to speak the wild farewell, 
While gazing in the mirror of that eye, 


That gleams more lovely as the time draws nigh ° 


For the last parting kiss ? 
(The Polacca Marque.) 


Ox the evening of the following day the 
lovers Henri and Josepha, were seated in an 
arbor of the garden of Carlino’s mansion. Their 
hearts were filled with unalloyed happiness, 
There was no longer any reserve between 
them. Their loves had been mutually con- 
fessed, and now found vent in wild kisses and 
expressions of delight. Occasionally a dark 
shadow would flit across the sunny track of 
hope when they dwelt upon the separation 
that was about to take place; but the cloud 
would speedily pass, and anxiety for the future 
soon give place to the enjoyment of present 


bliss. Josepha looked unusually lovely. She : 


was now sixteen, but her sunny clime had 
already called her forth into womanhood. 
She had surrendered herself heart and hand, 
to the idol of her adoration. She gazed upon 
him with that fervor which true love alone can 
feel; nothing in nature could symbolise the 
intense glowing of that deep dark eye. 

«Henri, how often will you think of me 
when you are gone ?” 

« Once—only once, dearest Josepha; but 
that once shall last for a year. You shall 
never be absent from my thoughts; I mean to 
dream of you, Josepha.” 

« Ah, Henri, do not flatter me thus. But 
you will write often—weekly, nay, daily, if 
you can—I will answer them all. Oh! how 
long will seem that year!” 

« Believe me, Josepha, it will not seem 
longer to you than it will be to your Henri.” 

« But you will not feel lonely, Henri. You 
go to a great city where you will have balls 
and theatres; and they say, too, Henri,” and 
the look 6f the Spanish maiden was half sor- 
rowful as she spoke, «they say, that the ladies 
of New Orleans are very fair.” 

« And were they,” exclaimed the youth, 
grasping her hand, and gazing tenderly upon 
her, « were they as fair as fancy itself could 
conceive, they cannot be lovelier than thee, 
my own my gentle Josepha.” 

He concluded his words by imprinting upon 
her lips an impassioned kiss. The ardor with 
which it was received, expressed the firm 
reliance of the maiden on his honor and con- 
stancy. 
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In such sweet dalliance, passed the hours 
like moments. There were no vows plighted 
;—no pledge given—what care hearts that 
; love for such shackles as these? They are 
; but miserable emblems to remind us of our 
weak and fallen nature. 
The boat that is to convey Henri to New 
’ Orleans, is preparing to start—the bell is 
ringing forth the accustomed signals of 
departure—crowds are collecting on the land- 
ing, toshake a hand with their friend, and bid 
; their good wishes for his success. One fer- 
vent kiss, one wild « farewell!” and the young 
lawyer is seen rushing from the arbor. Ashe 
} passes the gate of the arbor he is met by 
; Gaston, of whom we have already spoken, 
} and who was Henri’s most powerful rival. 
} A look of hate from Gaston is returned by the 
young lawyer with one of triumph and 
| 


defiance. He passes to the water’s edge, throws 
himself into a skiff, and is soon on board the 
« Choctuma,” receiving the adieus and bles- 
sings of his numerous friends. In ten minutes 
the Choctuma is under way, and flinging the 
red waters intonumberless eddies, soon passes 
out of sight. 

The beams of the setting sun are falling 
upon the mansion of Don F. Carlino. A 
female form is in the piazza. It is Josepha. 
She listens, to catch the last echoes across the 
woods—the sounds grow fainter—they are 
lost even to the ear of fancy—she raises her 
crucifix and kneels in prayer, and the word 
that lingers longest on her lips, is the name 
of « Henri!’ 


ens 
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CHAPTER III. 


Francis Gaston, whom we have already 
introduced to the. reader, was a man of less 
than thirty years of age—rather handsome 
than otherwise; but a malicious expression 
might be frequently detected upon his coun- 
tenance, when his thoughts were wandering 
away from his ordinary occupations. He was 
a native of New Orleans, but had settled some 
years before in Natchitoches, combining the 
occupations of merchant and planter, a thing 
by no means uncommon in the south west. 
He was reputed wealthy, which he really was. 
} Possessing a fine estate in the neighborhood 
of the village, and a mercantile business of 
no small extent. He had charge also of the 


ee it i 








post office, and the mail arrangements to the 
; Texan frontier. There was no moral blemish 
} against his character, and if he were not loved 
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in the community, he was at least respected , that I wished to talk over with you, but there’s 
by all. But as there are many poets who > no hurryI suppose. You're not engaged at 
have never sung, so there are many villains } present?” 

whose villany has never been developed.; «No—not particularly.” 

Want of motive has annulled many a wicked} « Well, then, we’ll have a segar and a glass 
conception, which otherwise would have led of wine first. Jacob, bring in some cigars, 
to crimes of the deepest die. Here was a } and a bottle of Claret—or maybe, you'd prefer 
villain’s heart and avillain’s head. They had } a glass of brandy ?” 

hitherto slumbered from the absence of proper « Why if it’s all the same to you a 
incentives; but now, that love, jealousy, and , «8 Oh, no matter; Jacob bring in the decanter, 
revenge had waked them, they were not long } I believe I’ll take a glass of brandy myself for 
in showing their capacities for action. Gas- sociality’s sake.” 

ton had formerly proposed for the hand of} The servant did as he was desired, and, in 
Carlino’s daughter, and had been firmly, } a short time, the brandy and cigars were pro- 
though not disdainfully, rejected by the girl } duced. They both filled their glasses, and 
herself. He had been looked upon as a friend ; sipped them. 

by Don Felix and his family, and he well } « That’s good brandy,” said Hunter. 

knew that the only one whose chance stood « Yes, it is,” answered the merchant. 
between him and the maiden, was Henri « When I was foreman in a London printing 
Perrot. It was, therefore, with unfeigned $ office, with six guineas a week, I never drank 
satisfaction that he witnessed the departure ; bad liquor—but times are changed with me.” 
of his hated rival. How different were his « If I mistake not, Mr. Hunter, you are out 


feelings from those of the fair Josepha, as he | of employment at present. Is it not so?” 
; 





watched the receding vessel that bore the « You are right, sir; I am «on the town.’ ” 


young lawyer from his home. « And yet, you are an excellent printer, I 
« Go, fool!” muttered he, « go, and be happy | am informed ?” 


on the recollection of those kisses—they are «I believe, sir, I know the business as well 
the last you shall have from the lips of Josepha : as any typo in the country.” 

Carlino!” 
On the night succeeding the departure sf 





«’Tis a pity you should be unemployed. 
Would you have any objections to take a 
situation in a printing office in New Orleans?” 

“I should be glad to hear of such a 
chance.” 


Perrot, Gaston was seated in his parlor alone. 
His whole demeanor resembled that of one who 
had just Jaid out a plan for the consummation of 
a cherished hope, and was impatient to put it 
in execution. Ever and anon his eye would 
wander impatiently towards the door, and 
once he had risen and opened it; as no one 
appeared he resumed his seat, and became, 
for a moment, thoughtful. A footstep without 
and a knock at the door, started him from his 
reverie. 

« Come in!” « Why, my business here requires a great 

The door opened, and a young man witha deal of advertising in the New Orleans papers. 
red face, shabby-genteel apparel, and evi- } Now, I would wish you {o attend to this 
dently excited with liquor, made his appear- advertising for me. I will write these adver- 
ance. He was a journeyman printer, out of | tisements, and send them on ; you shall see to 
employment, and as he had been expelled } their insertion, in the time and manner I shall 
from the only printing office in the place for direct. There may be other matters of busi- 
misconduct, he was not in a likely way to find } ess that you can transact for me. In the 
any. meantime, I will have an eye to your advance- 

«Aht Hunter, how do you do?—take a} ment, provided you follow my advice and di- 
seat,” said Gaston, rising and offering him a } rections.” 
chair. The printer declared that he would serve 
The other thanked him, and muttering that the interest of his patron as far as it lay in his 
his health was very good, sat down as he was } power, and after some preliminaries had been 


«I think, then, I can help you to one. A 
friend of mine, who publishes the ——, daily 
newspaper there, will find you an opening on 
my recommendation. The salary shall be 
such as will satisfy you.” 

« What can I doin return for your kindness, 


sir?” 








desired. arranged, he arose to depart. They walked 
«Your servant, Mr. Gaston, told me that } out together, the fool and villain—what use 


you wished to see me.” the villain made of the fool, the sequel will 
« Yes; there was a little matter of business show. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Gaston, notwithstanding his rejection by the 
Donna Josepha, still continued to visit the 
family of Carlino. There was residing with 
Don Felix a maiden sister, the Senora Paulina, 
with whom Gaston was a great favorite. He 
had taken pains to humor the whims and 


oddities of the old Spanish prude, and she was | 


pleased in proportion. Gaston,moreover, was 
a frequent, and not unwelcome visiter at the 
table of all the gentry in the district; and his 


gentlemanly habits and address, together with ‘ 


his reputation for wealth, caused him to be 
esteemed ‘bon ton.’ Since the refusa! of his 
offer by Josepha, he had still continued to pay 
her slight attentions; but in so delicate a 
manner as not to give offence. The fair girl, 
in whose composition there was not one 
element of coquetry, instead of harboring a 
wish to triumph in the misery of a rejected 
lover, was pleased to observe the cheerfulness 
with which Gaston bore his humiliation; and 
his repeated kindnesses to her, endued her 
with a gratitude and friendship for him she 
had never before felt. Little did she know 
the heart she was pitying—little did she know 
the web that he was weaving to ensnare her 
happiness, who would have done much for his. 
That smile was sardonic—that cheerfulness 
was assumed; the thorn was festering in the 
heart of the rejected Gaston. 

On a beautiful evening, not long after the 
occurrences related in the previous chapter,a 


party might be seen strolling through the gar- ° 


den of Carlino’smansion. The party consisted 
of Gaston, the Donna Josepha, and Adele the 
sister of Henri Perrot. They were cheerfully 


engaged in conversation. A sigh would fre- 


quently escape from the lips of Josepha when 


she thought of her absent Henri; but out of | 


respect for the feeling of Gaston, she forbore 
to mention his name. The party at length 
reached a small summer-house of exquisite 


workmanship, one of the fancies of Don Felix. 
They entered and sat down. A table of car- ; 
ved wood stood in the middle of the floor, | 


covered with writing materials. Gaston took 
up a pen, and made some flourishes upon a 
blank sheet of paper. : 

«Ladies favor me with your autographs, 
that I may judge between you which is the 
better scribe,—penmanship is becoming quite 
an accomplishment for young ladies. You 
Ma’mselle Perrot, I doubt not are a beautiful 
writer ?” 

« No—no,” said Adele, laughing, « though 
I am a lawyer’s daughter, I am but a poor 
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> scribe. Josepha, however, writes better; you 
will excuse me from want of practice, as I 
have not yet written my first love letter.” 

« Nay, that I could not credit except from 
your own lips, Ma’mselle Perrot, but come 
ladies, here is the paper, I will pass a fair 
; judgment between you,” and as he spoke, he 
{ folded the paper so that the autographs might 
; fall near the bottom of the page. Josepha 
> willing to gratify the whim of one who was 
; her guest, took the pen and wrote her name 
; in full, then handed it to the laughing Adele, 
} who signed her’s in like manner. Gaston 
; caught up the sheet of paper, and pretended 
; for a moment to examine the autographs 
thoughtfully; then smiling to the ladies, he 
declared that «the styles were so different, and 
both so excellent in their way, it was impos- 
sible for him to decide which was most de- 
serving of the first place.” 

A steward appeared to announce supper, 
Gaston motioned the ladies to precede him 
from the arbour, and, as they passed out, he 

folded the sheet, and thrusting it into his 
; pocket, followed them to the mansion. 


CHAPTER V. 


rar 


Anne 


Hewrt Perrot had now been gone nearly 
; Six months, during which time he had written 
? almost weekly to either Josepha or his sister. 
; His letters to Josepha still breathed the same 
: unalterable spirit of affection. At the expira- 
tion of this time, his correspondence all at once 
; ceased. Several weeks passed without either 
his father, sister, or Josepha, receiving a letter. 
Their anxiety on his behalf was raised to the 
highest pitch ; as they supposed that no cause 
; could prevent his writing to them but some 
severe calamity—sickness or death. But at 
this time a letter was received by a young man 
in Natchitoches from Hunter, the printer, of 
whom we have already spoken; and who was 
now foreman of a daily newspaper in New 
Orleans, stating that the « young lawyer Ier- 
; rot was well—was quite a star in the beau 
, monde, and was likely soon to be married to a 
; creole lady of wealth and fashion.” 

{ The news was not long in reaching Josepha. 
, She at first discredited the whole story; but 
some of her friends had taken pains to see the 
letter, and to convince her that there was no 
} doubt of its authenticity; still the writer of 
} this unwelcome news could have no opportu- 
} nity of becoming acquainted with the designs 
} orintentions of Henri, and after all, it might 
} be only on his part a thoughtless assertion. 
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But, then, again when she reflected upon the 
long silence of her lover (it was now nearly a 
month since she had heard from him), the 
fatal truth seemed to be confirmed, and the 
mind of the poor girl was agitated by the con- 
tending passions of hope and despair, but in 
each new struggle the latter predominated. 
The visits of Gaston to the house of Don 
Felix were more frequent, and his attentions 
to Josepha redoubled; but they had no effect 
in dispelling the gloom that clouded her brow. 
She would try to smile, but in vain. The 
faithless Henri still held possession of her 
heart. 

Things were in this position when, one 
morning, a messenger from the post ofice, 
bearing a small packet, opened the gate in 
front of Carlino’s mansion. The messenger 
had been perceived by Josepha, who came out 
in the piazza to meet him. It was simply a 
newspaper wrapped and addressed to herself. 
Hope beat high in her heart. She hastily tore 
off the wrapper and glanced over the marked 
passage. It ran thus :— 


“MarRIED upon the 12th, by the bishop of Lou- 
isiana, Henri Perrot, attorney at law, to Julie, the 
wealthy and accomplished daughter of Jerome de 
Louvre.” 


She did not faint—no! The rich Spanish 


blood mantled in her veins and rose to her : 


temples ; her cheek grew flushed—her eye 
fiery. She made one desperate effort at cum- 
posure in the presence of the messenger; it 
failed, and with a wild laugh, she tore up the 
hated paper and flung its fragments to the 
winds. 

The truth was now clear. Henri had not 
only been faithless, but had added insult to 
injury by thus addressing to her the unwelcome 
tidings. Perhaps the paper had not been sent 
by him. She took up the torn wrapper; the 
superscription was not his hand writing. No 
matter, it was done by a friend, and, doubtless, 
too, they had jested upon the effects it would 
produce when it should reach its destination. 
The arrival shortly after of Monsieur Perrot 
and Adele with a duplicate copy of the paper, 
confirmed the bitter truth—if it needed any 
farther confirmation. The old man was bitter 
against his son; declaring that he should 
never again enter his house, and Adele wept 
beside her bosom friend. That evening was a 
sad one in the family of Don Felix Carlino. 

In the course of a few days, as soon as the 
first burst of grief and disappointment had 
Somewhat subsided, Gaston began to renew 
his addresses, at first warily and with caution. 
It would not do to probe too deeply wounds 
Still fresh and bleeding. By degrees, however, 
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his advances grew less timid, and by the 
assistance of the maiden aunt, the Donna 
Paulina, were received with some degree of 
favor. The first object of a disappointed 
woman is to prove her power by receiving 
the addresses of a rival; to revenge, if pos- 
sible, the slight passed upon her by creating 
vain regrets in the breast of the faithless; 
and thus many a woman rushes into the arms 
of a man she would otherwise have despised. 
The wealthiest is generally chosen for this 
sacrifice, as he may the better enable her to 
work out her purposes of revenge. 

There was nothing of this feeling, however, 
in the present instance. Even despite the 
insult which she still supposed Henri had put 
upon her, Josepha did not hate him. She 
wished not for revenge, and though she 
listened now to the addresses of Gaston with 
a more favorable ear, it did not arise from 
any active principle in herself, but rather was 
she borne along by the direction of friends, 

against whose wishes she opposed little or no 
resistance. She had become purely passive, 
and when, after the lapse of a couple of months, 
Gaston a second time proposed for her hand, 
his offer was, though without any degree of 
warmth, accepted. The world, at least, would 
? suppose that she had triumphed over the 
} faithless Henri by marrying Gaston, as the 
; latter was wealthy, while the other inherited 
{ 
4 


— 


only his profession. This, however, entered 
i but little into the contemplation of Josepha. 
Her mind was of a nobler and purer order. 
; Don Felix was not averse to her marriage 
; with Gaston now that Henri had proved un- 
worthy, and the ceremony was fixed to take 
place at an early day. 








CHAPTER VI. 


Let us return to Henri Perrot. On his 
arrival at New Orleans, he entered the office 
of M. Duplantier, an eminent lawyer, and the 
friend of his father. Through the influence 
of Duplantier, he had frequent opportunities 
, of practice in the city courts, andhis eloquence 
and legal acumen had already attracted the 
notice of several members of the bar. Through 
the same influence he also found himself a 
welcome guest in the most exclusive circles 
of Creole aristocracy. His handsome face 
and figure, together with the popularity he 
was daily acquiring by triumphs in his pro- 
fession, rendered him a favorite in female 
society, but beauty smiled for him in vain. 
His heart was wholy occupied with the image 
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of Josepha. From the time of his arrival in ; —itis her hand writing—I cannot be deceived. 
the city, he wrote as we have seen almost 2,1 know it well,—and her silence, too, confirms 
weekly to some one of his friends in Natchito- { the hideous truth—she never loved. And yet 
ches, and for nearly six months received } how like love it seemed. I will show her the 


regular answers to his letters; but, to his 
mortification, at the end of that time, his 
letters remained unanswered. He could not 
account for this neglect. It at first caused 
chagrin; but as weeks .passed over without 
any news, his chagrin was changed to painful 
anxiety. He wrote to his father and sister, to 
Josepha—and even to Don Felix himself, yet 
still no answer. Vexed and perplexed to 
discover the mysterious cause of their seem- 


ing neglect he was in a constant fever of } 


excitement; and he had come to the determina- 


—— — EO 


tion of returning to Natchitoches rather than } 


spend his days and nights in such misery. 
He was just dressing himself on the morning 
of the day he had fixed for his departure, 
when a young friend, named Duval, rushed 
into his room, breathless with excitement. 


there’s news for you. Whether it be of good 
or evil I know not.” 

« News! What news, Duval?” 

« Why, a man named Hunter, a printer in 
the office, has been killed during the 
night in some drunken quarrel. They are 





een 


proot of her guilt. She need not fear any 
interruption—she may marry whom and when 
she pleases, if she be not already married to 
this wretched Gaston. Duval!” 

« Henri.” 

« Duval, my friend, to-day I start for Nat- 
chitoches—you will accompany me, nay, no 
refusal—your time is your own—we shall try 
the hospitality of Jean Baptiste Perrot; and I 
have a pretty little sister, Adele, who, I know, 
will interest you—come, now, come; we shall 
return in a week. Oh! this letter. I will 
explain, Duval; but not now—I am wild— 


> wild.” 


And talking thus incoherently, Henri took 
his friend’s arm, and they walked towards 
the Levée. In anothor hour the friends were 


) on board a Red River boat on their way up the 
« Haste, haste, Henri!—put on your coat, ‘ 
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holding an inquest upon his body, and among 


other things, they have found in his pocket a } 


letter which seems to concern you and that 
lady of whom you talk so much. But come 
follow me down Chartres to Casa Calvo, 
and you may see the letter yourself.” 

Henri hastily finished his toilet and followed 
his friend. 

When they reached the entrance of the Rue 
Casa Calvo, a crowd was gathered around the 
door of acafeé where the coroner was holding 
his inquest upon a body whom Henri at once 
indentified as that of a young man whom he 
had seen in Natchitoches. He requested to 
see the letter. It ran thus :— 


Mr. James Hunter, 


2 


You will insert in two copies of the —— ; 


daily newspaper, the following advertisement :— 
** MarRI=ED, upon the 12th, by the bishop of Lou- 
isiana, Henri Perrot, attorney at law, to Julie, the 


wealthy and accomplished daughter of Jerome de { Francis Gaston. The happy laugh and the 


Louvre.” 
Print only the two copies containing the advertise- 
ment, then take it out. Direct one copy to Jean 


other to Donna Josepha Carlino. Do this secretly. 
Enclosed is a check on the Planter’s bank for your 


trouble. 
Signed, Francis GASTON, 


JosEPHA CARLINO. 


«OQ, God! can Josepha be capable of such 
treachery as this. No—no—but that signature 





—— 


“great water.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir is a lovely evening in May. The soft 
blue sky of the South is without a cloud. 
The sun is fast sweeping towards the horizon, 
and his golden beam trembles upon the 
broad leaf, and the red waters of the swift 
stream. The cayman loves the hot ray, and 
quivers with, delight; but the frame of the 
slave laborer is faint and weary,—his eye 
brightens and his heart bounds when he sees 
the fiery orb rest his lower limb on the dark 
outline of the forest. Then comes his hour 
of rest. To-day there is no weary heart nor 
limbs on the plantation of Don Felix Carlino. 
To-day has been a day of preparation. To- 
night will be a night of merriment and rejoic- 
ing. A wedding ceremony is about to take 


; place. The verandah is filled with youth and 


beauty,——-gay groups are strolling in the gar- 
dens—gentry are constantly arriving; the 
friends of the bride, Donna Josepha Carlino, 
and the friends of the wealthy bridegroom, 


> sweet smile, greet you on every side. But 
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> how looks she, the far Josepha—the creator 
Baptiste Perrot, attorney at Jaw, Natchitoches. The } 


and the cause of all this happiness. There she 
sits, in the presence of her bridegroom, pale 
and thoughtful—not like a bride who willingly 
comes to the altar of love and life; but as a 
victim about to be led to the altar of sacrifice 
and death. Poor Josepha, Henri is now in 
your heart, Henri—the false, the faithless 
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Henri!—none other shall ever tenant ‘he 
dwelling which he so rudely has deserted ! 


«It is my signature; but I know not the 
letter ; and how obtained I know not.” 
- 


«Let me see it,” asked Adele, stretching 
out her hand for the letter, « perhaps I can 
tell; yes, Josepha, this is the sheet upon 

which we wrote our names to amuse Mr. 

Gaston. It was then blank—see, here my 

name has been scraped out, and in its place is 

written « Francis Gaston,” and this—and this. 
And so, brother, you are not married ?” 
; 





The setting sun is flinging his last rays into 
the chamber. The magistrate is about to pro- 
ceed with the ceremony. Two strangers have 
entered and mingled with the guests unper- 
ceived. 

«If any one can show cause why Francis 
Gaston should not be united in wedlock to 
Josepha Carlino let him speak !” 

A dead silence ensued. A young man 
presses through a group and confronts the 
magistrate. He is at once recognized as 
Henri Perrot. 

« Sir, 1 do not appear before you to declare 





« No—no !” 


The truth was now clear to all. A wild 
burst of enthusiastic joy filled the room. 
Jesepha was in the arms of her lover—the 
two old friends, Don Felix and Jean Baptiste, 


why this marriage should not take place; but were hugging each other like children, and 
for the sake of one whom I’ once loved, and the latter was firing French so fast that no 
whom I would still risk life to defend. I stand } °"° could gather a word of it. When the 


up to state that this night the bridegroom, excitement had subsided, it was found that 
> Gaston the bridegroom had disappeared, but 


Francis Gaston, shall be arrested as aswindler ? ; ; : ’ 

and robber. Nay, do not start and look so | all were well satisfied with his substitute, 

dignified, Gaston !—I have here sufficient ? particularly the bride; and the marriage cere- 

evidence in the person of your own clerk, to } mony — witnessed by nought but smiling 

prove your having embezzled my own and my faces and joyful hearts. That was a night of 
dancing and delight; of feasting and fandangos, 


friend’s letters from the post office. Think »° 


not Josepha,” he exclaimed, fixing his eye in the mansion of Don Felix, and the morning 
sun smiled upon their mirth and merriment. 


upon the pale and trembling bride, « that I; 
have done this to enable me to renew my}; _ The incidents of the above story are stictly 
claims upon you—no; after a knowledge of } true; many will recognize the characters here 
the trick you have made use of to blind me to } portrayed. The names, of course, are ficti- 
your guilty faithlessness, I would be worse ; tious. Gaston was never heard of afterwards ; 
than fool to even desire such aclaim. You there was a rumor abroad that he had fled to 


~ 


—es 





see, Josepha, I have discovered your strata- } Mexico and entered the service of Santa Anna. 
gem.” In the course of a few weeks after Henri’s 

« What stratagem, Henri?” faltered the} wedding, his gay friend Duval became his 
pale girl, almost breathless with agitation. relation, by marrying the petite little beanty 

« What stratagem ! You would still conceal | Adele. The old friends, Don Felix and Jean 
it? Here then is the proof—this letter. } Baptiste, are still living, and enjoy good health. 
Isn’t this your signature ?” and he held out} They are now grandfathers to their satisfac- 
the letter found upon the body of Hunter. tion. 


POETRY. 


Tue poet stands on the mountain with the { Without this, we may take the dictionary in 
face of nature before him, calm and placid. } our hands and settle the definition of every 
If we would enter into his views, we must go } word, and still know as little of the lofty 
where he is. We must catch the direction of } conceptions of the author, as the weary travel- 
his eye, and yield ourselves up to the instinct- } ler, who passes round in the fathest verge 
ive guidance of his will, that we may have a} which is visible from the mountain, knows of 
secret foretaste of his meaning—that we may } the scenery which is seen from its summit. 
be conscious of the image in its first concep-} It has been truly said, that Johnson was 
tion—that we may perceive its beginnings and } incapable of conceiving the beauties of Mil- 
gradual growth, till at length it becomes { ton. Yet Johnson was a living dictionary of 
distinctly depicted on the retina of the mind.’ Milton’s language. 
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RICE BIRD, OR BOB-O’LINKUM. 


BY CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 


Tuovu vocal sprite,—thou feathered troubadour! 


In pilgrim’s weeds through many a clime a ranger, ; 


Com’st thou to doff thy russet suit once more, 
And play, in foppish trim, the masking stranger ? 
Philosophers may teach thy whereabouts and nature ; 
But, wise as all of us, perforce, must think ’em, 
The school-boy best has fixed thy nomenclature, 
And poets, too, must call thee Bob-O’Linkum! 


Say ! art thou, long mid forest glooms benighted, 
So glad to skim our laughing meadows over,— 
With our gay orchards here so much delighted, 
It makes thee musical, thou airy rover ? 
Or are those buoyant notes the pilfered treasure 
Of fairy isles, which thou hast learned to ravish 
Of all their sweetest minstrelsy at pleasure, 
And, Ariel-like, again on men to lavish ? 


‘They tell sad stories of thy mad-cap freaks, 
Wherever o’er the land thy pathway ranges ; 
And even in a brace of wandering weeks, 
They say, alike thy song and plumage changes. 
Here both are gay ; and when the buds put forth, 
And leafy June is shading rock and river, 
Thou art unmatched, blithe warbler of the North, 
When through the balmy air thy clear notes quiver. 


Joyous, yet tender,—was that gush of song 
Learned from the brooks, where mid its wild 
flowers, smiling. 


{ The silent prairie listens all day long, 
The only captive to such sweet beguilings ? 
; Or didst thou, flitting through the verdurous halls 
And columned isles of western groves sympho- 
nious, 
‘ Learn from the tuneful woods rare madrigals, 
To make our flowering pastures here harmonious ? 


} Caught’st thou thy carol from Ottawa maid, 
Where, through the liquid fields of wild-rice plash- 
; ing, 
} Brushing the ears from off the burdened blade, 
: Her birch canoe o’er some lone lake is flashing ? 
; Or did the reeds of some savannah south 
: Detain thee, while thy northern flight pursuing, 
’ To place those melodies in thy sweet mouth, 
$ The spice-fed winds had taught them in their 
wooing? 
Unthrifty prodigal !—is no thought of ill 
Thy ceaseless roundelay disturbing ever ? 
Or doth each pulse in choiring cadence still 
Throb on in music till at rest for ever ? 
Yet now, in wildered maze of concord floating, 
*Twould seem, that glorious hymning to pro- 
long, 
> Old Time, in hearing thee, might fall a-doting, 
And pause to listen to thy rapturous song! 
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For the Ladies’ Magazine. 


THE BIRDS OF MADAME-HELVETIUS. 


A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


Mapame Hetvertvs, the amiable wife of the and that France now occupied the place of 
celebrated author of that name, had a remark- ; Nova Zembla or Greenland. 
able fondness for birds. At her country Madame Helvetius extended her succors to 
residence’ a large and beautiful aviary had } all the needy in the quarter of Paris where 
been fitted up, in which was a large collection she was established. Her kind heart felt for 
of these little favorites. But this benevolent all the suffering beings which surrounded her. 
lady, aware that no luxuries can compensate | Her favorites, the birds, were also remem- 
3 
5 
; 





for the loss of independence and liberty,} bered. The windows of her apartment looked 
allowed her guests to rove at pleasure in the} out upon a terrace, upon which she threw 
neighborhood during the day and only closed } grain that was eagerly sought every morning 
their dwelling place at night, to preserve them } by a number of sparrows which, at night, 
from destructive animals. It is true that, at ; took shelter in the stables, and during the day 
the appearance of fine weather, the numbers ; sought every where for food. She delighted 
diminished very much and few returned after ; to step out, notwithstanding the rigor of the 
the cold winds and storms of March had pas- } weather, to scatter grains to the poor birds, 
sed; preferring an insect picked up at ran-} which would flock around, tamed by their 
dom, the muddy water of a pond, the shelter } necessities, and sometimes almost fly into her 
of the foliage of a tree, to the grains of millet, ; apartment. 
the limpid water, and the downy nests of the One day, as she was standing upon the ter- 
aviary. In the winter, however, when it was 3 race, enjoying the eager haste with which 
more difficult to obtain food, numbers were ; the little creatures caught up the food thrown 
again attracted to these pleasant quarters. to them, a sparrow lit upon her shoulder, 
Madame Helvetius usually spent the winter ; flew upon her hand and, then, nestled in her 
season in Paris, whither she went towards 3} bosom. Supposing, at first, that its boldness 
the end of January, but she never left her then ; was caused by the suffering it experienced 
numerous and cherished guests without regret. ; from the extreme cold, she caressed it and 
The winter of 1788, so remarkable for its } carried it to the fire. But, perceiving that it 
intense cold, and the great amount of suffer- } perched familiarly on her hand, and did not 
ing experienced during the first two months } appear to feel the least dread, she concluded it 
of the year, will long be remembered in France. ; must be a pet of some one, which had escape 
The swiftest mountain streams were frozen, } and been attracted to the terrace, like the 
and some of the oldest forests partially } other birds, by the grain scattered there. 
destroyed. Beasts of prey, pressed by hunger, ; After having detained the little thing for some 
were to be seen prowling around the villages, ; time, Madame Helvetius, not wishing to deprive 
plundering the sheep-folds and devouring ; it of its liberty, opened a window, and with a 
every living thing they could find. Travellers : kiss, let it go, saying: 
were frequently found upon the roads frozen « Fly quickly, thou little wanderer, to those 
to death and seemingly petrified. Thousands ; who, doubtless, regret thy loss; but if thou 
of birds were caught in the snares set for dost not find an asylum, return and take 
them, into which they rushed, enticed by the | refuge in this bosom, which will always be 
smallest morsel of food, and regardless of | ready to receive and cherish thee !” 
danger. One might almost have been led to The bird flew away, and soon disappeared 
suppose that the earth had changedits position, amongst the trees of the garden. 
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The next day, when Madame Helvetius 
came out as usual upon the terrace, the same 


and seemed to express, by its confidence, the ; 
liveliest gratitude to its kind protectress. In 
caressing the bird, Madame Helvetius per- 
ceived around its neck a piece of blue silk 
lace, to which was attached the end of the 
finger of a glove formed into a little bag. 
Passing it between her fingers, she thought 
she perceived the crepitation of paper; she 
opened it with the liveliest curiosity and found 
in ita very small piece of paper folded into | 
the narrowest compass, upon which were } 
written several lines bearing every evidence } 
of haste and agitation, the ink being scarcely 
dry. The two first lines had been changed ‘ 
from Racine to reaad— 
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“ Thon givest food to the young of the bird, 
And thy goodness extends to all nature.” 


Moved, as much as surprised, Madame Hel- } 
vetius hastened to read the rest of the billet, | 
which contained the following :— 


« Virtuous persons in your vicinity are 
suffering from want; will you do less for } 
them than for the numerous family which you } 
feed every morning ?” 


« No !” said she, giving way to her emotion, } 
«it would be impossible to resist a demand > 
so touching !” 

And going to the desk, she took from it a 
bank note of six hundred livres, and placing 
it in the little bag, gave the sparrow many 
kisses for its commission and let it fly. She } 
watched, carefully, its flight, in the hope of 
discovering the house from which it had come, } 
but it was soon lost to her view among the ; 
trees of the garden. She was at a loss to } 
imagine how the sparrow had been taught to 
bear this message to her. 

«By what means,” said she, to herself, 
«was it made to direct its flight toward my ' 

artment, at the moment when I was feeding » 
his companions in misfortune; to light upon 
my shoulder and to distinguish me, in a word, ° 
to choose me to relieve the sufferings of > 
those of whom it is the charming representa- > 
tive? Iam lost in astonishment!” 

Many days passed, during which Madame 
Helvetius thought constantly of this singular } 
occurrence. She mentioned it, however, to 
no one, as that would have been to have re- } 
vealed what it might be supposed she consi- 
dered a meritorious action. Sometimes, too, as } 
she had much knowledge of the world, she was | 
inclined to believe thatshe might have been the } 
dupe of some dishonest persons, for, ever 
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, amongst the really needy, are those who present 
> false claims to our charity. 
sparrow flew familiarly down upon her hand, } 


A few mornings after, as she was brushing 
away the snow, to attract her little fayorites, 
the faithful messenger returned, bearing upon 
its neck the same little bag, into which this 
kind hearted lady had put the bank note. 
She prepared herself for a new demand upon 
her purse, but what was her surprise to find 
a note, couched in these terms :— 

« Your generosity has saved an almost 
perishing artist with a large family. Rest 
assured the six hundred livres will be returned 
to you, as soon as the spring enables us, by 
the labor of our hands, to acquire sufficient 


; to pay it back to you.” 


Madame Helvetius read, many times, this 
anonymous note and,as she perceived that 
many words were blotted, as if th@ tears of 


) the writer had fallen upon the paper, she was 


no longer able to restrain her’s, and felt more 


} than ever pleased that she had yielded to the 


first promptings of her heart. She retained 
the little messenger for some time, loading it 


} with caresses; but feeling that the bird must 


be dear to those who had committed their 


} destiny to the little creature, she set it free, 


after having placed in the bag the following 
answer to the note. 

« In sending the money I had intended it as 
a gift; but Icannot now consider it in that 


; light, for the happiness of having been useful 
; renders me your debtor.” 


A considerable time elapsed without again 


> bringing the sparrow. Madame Helvetius, 


would sometimes think she recognised it 
among the crowd that daily came to her ter- 
race, but the moment she attempted to approach 
them with the intention of taking it up, the 
whole flock would take to flight as if she were 


’ a bird of prey. 


At last, the intensity of the cold diminished, 


> and the melting snow, giving way under the 


rays of the sun, which became, every day, 
more powerful, announced the approach of 


, spring. Madame Helvetius now vainly threw 


out grain upon tae terrace, it attracted but a 


> small number of her dear guests; already 


finding sufficient for their necessities, and 


: already occupied in building their nests, they 


rarely came to this feeding place. They ap- 
peared, indeed, to grow wilder as the fine 


> weather approached. 


In the beginning of May this lady left 
Pgris. for her residence in the country, that 


> she might repair the evils of the past winter. 


She hastened to restore her aviary, which had 
suffered some injury by the frost, to its former 
comfortable condition; and each time she 
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looked upon a sparrow in her collection, her } 
mind naturally reverted to the charming little 
messenger of the unknown family. Although } 
this species of bird are not remarkable either } 
for the variety of their songs, or the beauty of ; 
their plumage, Madame Helvetius now showed 
a predilection for all sparrows; the reason for 
which was known only to her own generous 
heart. 

Toward the middle of summer she was 
compelled, in consequence of some business 
matters, to give up her country occupations 
and goto Paris. A few days after her arrival, 
as she was inhaling the pure morning air from 
her pleasant terrace, she perceived the faith- 
ful sparrow, bearing upon its neck the same 
little bag; but it was flying about from spot 
to spot, seeemingly undecided whether to 
light, and not appearing to recognise its for- 
mer friend. She vainly called it, throwing | 
grain and making a thousand caressing 
signs; the bird passed and repassed, above 
her head, seeming to have a wish to alight, 
yet still fearing to do so. Madame Helvetius 
then thought that it might be some change of 
dress which caused this estrangement, and, 
entering her apartment, she hastily put on 
the winter clothing in which she had received 
the sparrow many months before, and reap- 
peared upon the terrace. The bird, instanta- 
neously, alighted familiarly upon her shoulder, 
expressing pleasure and confidence by all its 
movements. She hastened to open the bag, 
and found in it the same sum she had placed 
there some months before, with a note, con- ; 
taining these words :— 

« We hasten to return to you the sum you : 
had the kindness to lend us; but for your § 
benevolence we retain our gratitude, which 3 
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will remain, for ever, engraved upon our 
hearts !” 

She was, at first, tempted to return the sum, ; 
but she reflected that this would be to deprive 
these estimable persons of the sweet pleasure } 
of liquidating what they must have considered } 
a sacred debt. She then desired to accustom } 
the intelligent little emissary to her summer } 
clothing and, putting off her velvet dress and : 
furred pelisse, she appeared in a simple white 
muslin gown. The pet sparrow soon became 
familiar with the new dress, and as its; 
intelligence and the service it had rendered, 
often procured its liberty, the little creature, 

; 
{ 
} 
| 
iy 


Madame Helvetius and if she did not, at once, 
make her appearance, would peck atthe 
window, never leaving, without, as it were, 
paying homage to its benefactress. 

On a Sunday morning a few days after, 
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Madame Helvetius had been enjoying herself 
in the Jardin des Plantes, her favorite prom- 
enade and becoming a little wearied, had set 
down with some friends of distinction to rest 
herself. As she was conversing with them, 
the messenger sparrow, flew from the lap of 
a young girl seated upon a bank of turf 
opposite to her, lit upon her shoulder and, by 
its actions, seeemed to recognise her. 

«© Why this is my pretty emissary,” said she, 
covering the little thing with kisses, «but 
how, I wonder, came it in a public garden, in 
the mids 23 

« Excuse me, madame,” said a young girl, 
about ten or twelve years of age, coming up, 
« but this pet sparrow is my sister’s.” 

« And who is your sister, my little dear?” 

« That young girl, there, dressed in white, 
whom you see near my father and mother. 
The sparrow belongs to her, madame, I 
assure you; and she would not part with it 
for all the world.” 

She pointed out a girl of apparently sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, with an interesting 
countenance, who, blushing with joy and 
surprise, said to her parents :— 

«It is she! yes, it is herself!” 

Madame Helvetius soon found herself sur- 
rounded by the now happy family, all expres- 
sing the liveliest feelings of gratitude. The 
eldest daughter was so much agitated that she 
could not utter a word, but taking the hands of 
Madame Helvetius in her own, she pressed 
them to her heart, covering them with tears. 
The faithful sparrow, flying from one to 
another, seemed to partake of the general 
emotion, and completed the refreshing picture. 

When, at last, the young Lise, which was 
the name of the girl, found herself able to 
speak, she informed Madame Helvetius that 





; she was the daughter of a carver of wood, 


named Valmont; that in consequence of her 


: father’s long illness and want of employment, 
> his whole family had been reduced to the 


extreme of necessity. She said that the 
reputation of Madame Helvetius for bene- 
volence had inspired her with the idea of 
trying to procure the succor for which the 
pride of her father would not have allowed 
her to make application; and that without the 
knowledge of her parents, she made the 
attempt of sending her sparrow, the sagacity 
of which had enabled her to succeed beyond 


« But I cannot understand,” said Madame 
Helvetius, the means by which you were 
enabled to direct the flight of your little 
messenger to my apartment.” 

« O! madame! if you knew how much pain 
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it cost me!” replied the young Lise, caressing 
the sparrow, which was now nestling in her 
bosom. «I was compelled to expose him to 
the cold, and to have the cruelty to deprive 
him of food for entire days, that he might 
become attracted by the grains which you 
threw out to the other birds, and become 
familiar with you. Icould see all from the 
window of my chamber, which looked down 
upon your garden. Sometimes the poor little 
frightened thing would, when thrust out, fly 
about the neighborhood, and return after a 
long time, attracted by my voice; sometimes 
pursued by the savage sparrows he would 
return wounded by their beaks, with torn 
wings. At last, I saw him one day fly around 


you and light upon your shoulder; the next } 


day, after having kept him from food, watch- 
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ing the moment when you came out upon the 
terrace, to scatter the grain, I ventured to 
send my first note. You know the rest!” 

Madame Helvetius, notwithstanding the 
number of persons that surrounded her, was 
unable to restrain her emotion. She saw in 
this interesting occurrence, the most beautiful 
and touching instance of filial piety. She 
pressed to her heart many times the young 
girl, thanked her for having chosen herself as 
the instrumenttorelieve an estimable family, 
and begged her still to allow the dear little 
bird to visit her frequently. 

May we not,on this occasion, say to the 
reader, that it is better to extend your charity 
? to many who are unworthy than to neglect, 
through fear of imposition, one, who really 
needs assistance. 
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For the Ladies’ Magazine. 


FACTS AND FANCIES FROM A FENCE CORNER.—NO. II. 


BY WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 


Once more out in the warm April sunshine, 
with the spring birds singing their blithe songs 


in very abandonment of joy, and the buds ! 


swelling with re-awakened life, and the grass 
springing green beneath the tread, and the 
young lambs bleating, plaintively, or skipping 


and bounding in innocent frolicsome play 
across the tender and dainty pasture. A sud- ; 


den tint of greenness has come over the weep- 
ing willow, and the maple branches are 


colored and covered with young leaves of a } 
brownish red,—the daffodils with their bright ° 

> ° ¢ 
yellow flowers shine sunnily on the eye. } 


From the sheltered nook peep forth the blue 
eyes of the modest violet, and there, also, you 
may find the lowly butter-cup, and the sweet 
smelling peppermint. 

The farmer is busily at work with all his 


teams in the field, preparing the earth toreceive } 


those seeds whose upspringing stems, rocked 


by the winds, and refreshed by the dew } 


and the rain and the sunshine, shall greet 
his sturdy and patient labor with a bounteous 
and a blessed harvest. But what is all this 
to thee, sallow denizen of the city, whose 
sun only shines through the dingy windows of 
the counting room, and whose walk is circum- 
scribed by the bank, thy dwelling, or, perhaps, 


; By the waving tree through which thine eye, 


_ the remote house of some helpless, sad visaged, 
} debtor ? 

’ Yet dost thou sigh at times to be released 
} from the hot, stifling atmosphere, confined 
} within close brick walls! To shut out again 
}the noise of the artisan’s hammer,—the 
rumbling of drays and wagons, and the hum 
of the busy and ever restless multitude. 
Sigh for the green fields and tinkling waters— 
for the hum of bees, and the refreshing odor 
of sweet smelling flowers,—to feel once more 
the soft breeze on your cheek, untainted by 
the breath of many men; to be again a boy— 
to be disenthralled from city bonds—to throw 
| off, for a time, precise city habits—to let the 
} spiritroam in dishabille—to wander as the 
> wind wanders, even at your own sweet will; 
; or sated with the fulness of delight, to throw 
yourself in dreamy indolence upon a shady 
} and soft green bank, and forgetting care and 
) 


trouble, and all vexation of spirit, let vour 
; eyes take in the glory of the beautiful creation 
; around, and your heart expand with joy and 
} reverential awe. Right truly sings gentle 
Bernard Barton. 


«‘ By the soft green light in the woody glade, 
' On the banks of moss where thy childhood played ! 
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First looked in love to the summer sky ; 
By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 
Of the primrose tuft in the grass beneath, 
Upon thy heart there is laid a spell 

Holy and precious—oh! guard it well!” 


And fine quaint old Francis Quarles, ina 
rapt extacy, sings thus :-— 


«« How blest are they that‘waste their weary hours 
In solemn groves, and solitary bowers, 

Where neither eye nor ear 

Can see, or hear 

The frantic mirth 

And false delights of frolic earth. 

Where they may sit and pant, 

And breathe their pursy souls; : 
Where neither grief consumes, nor griping want 
Afflicts, nor sullen care controls, 

Away, false joys; ye murder where ye kiss— 
There is no heaven to that, no life to this.” 


And another, whom I know not, in the joyous 
frankness of his nature, thus discourses of 
country delights, as he calls upon others to 
come and share them with him. 


« There he may hear sweet voices, 
Borne softly on the gale; 

There he may have rich choices 
Of songs that never fail! 

The lark if he be cheerful, 
Above his head shall tower: 

And the nightingale, if fearful, 
Shall sooth him from the bower. 


“If red his eye with study, 
If pale with care his cheek ; 
To make them bright and ruddy, 
The green hills let him seek.— 
The quiet that it needeth, 
His mind shall there attain, 
And relief from care that feedeth 
Alike a heart and brain.” 


Is not that glorious, old friend? Cheerly! 
cheerly ! fear not to lean on me, for thou art 
wan and weak, but this pleasant spring day will 
make the sap of life start anew and vigorously. 
Oh! but it will! So do not shake your head 
with such a solemn gravity, but look about 
you, and let the soft breeze fan your scant 
locks and cool your feverish brow. I tell you, 
Luke,I am right glad we have met once again! 
So sit you down on this old bench, and listen 
while I tell this young mild-eyed blossom 
something more touching the old dramatists 
of whose works you and I have ever been 
such earnest and sincere admirers,—ah ! 
even now your eyes brighten at the recollec- 
tion. 

Verily, Luke, those youthful days passed like 
pleasant dreams, when you, and I,and a gentle 
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spirit on whom the green turf now rests 
‘ lightly, would sit together in sweet abandon- 
ment, beneath the shade of that glorious old 
beech tree, over whose roots the tiny rivulet 
made a soft, lulling music, and upon whose 
clear bark our three names were deeply graven. 
Do you remember it? Can you forget it 
rather? And how as we reclined, one of us 
would read aloud, while the other twain 
offered running commentaries in our own 
dogmatic simple way. Those were the sun- 
spots in our life, Luke, and have grown 
; brighter and brighter on the memory ever 
; since. But do not sigh for the past, old friend; 
I trust we have both so lived, that 


ARDEA PELL 


“ Our yesterdays look backward with a smile, 
Nor like the Parthians wound us as they fly.” 


To the poor man, to-morrow is always full of 
hope. Action! action! Luke, that is the 
grand secret of contentment. The grand 
catholicon for all mortal, and many bodily 
ills. Look at old Plethora, lolling in his easy 
chair, with his cushioned foot racked with 
aristocratic gout ; himself the very picture of 
splendid misery. Go forth, oh, fich man! 
There are lanes and alleys where meek misery 
suffers uncomplaining. Take thy feeble 
brother by the hand, he hath lacked food these 
three days—itor shame ! and thou hast rioted. 
Open thy purse strings—not coyly—he is 
honest! Give prudently, and bid him eat and 
God speed! Learn the pale child of wretch- 
edness to welcome thy approach with a glad, 
crowing laugh. Forbear thy sumptuous cheer 
for plainer viands, so that the widow’s cruise 
may be filled—do this, and health shall revisit 
thy cheek, and cheerful dreams make sweet 
thy hours of slumber. 

Body o’me! I had forgotten. Nay look not 
so serious, gentle heart! The sunbeam must not 
be clouded. So with your finger on your lip, 
thus! and your delicate ear slightly inclined, 
listen while I say a few words concerning 
sweet, classical, pedantic, John Lyly, taking 
for my present theme the play of « Alexander 
; and Campaspe,” as affording not only the best 
specimens of his poetic abilities, but also 
; because the prologue is a rich specimen of 
‘ that peculiar style of writing and speaking 
} invented by him, and formerly so well known 
; under the name of Euphuism. 

: It is difficult to describe Lyly’s « Alexander 
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and Campaspe ;” it smacks more of the court 
of Queen Bess than that of Alexander the 
Great, though of the latter it savors slightly. 
The characters, with the exception of an 
; exaggerated portrait of Diogenes, are all 
} feebly drawn; and the plot, if plot it can be 
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called, turns merely upon the rivalry of } the success which Euphuism met with in the 


Alexander, and Apelles the celebrated painter, 
for the love of Campaspe. The language is 
easy and graceful, though its polish is marred 
by the pedantic and affected similies with 
which the whole play abounds. Coming, 
however, from the parent of Euphuism, ex- 


} 


r 
ri 


4 


if 


travagance in language could not be other- | 


wise than expected. 


As a specimen of the new English invented } 


by Lyly, and destined to create so wonderfui 


prologue. 
wasps, make fans of peacocks’ tails, whose 
spots are like eyes. 


«They that fear the stinging of | 


And Lepidus which } highly wrought, and overstrained ; and others 


Q 


most fashionable and courtly circles, where 
it was made the test of gentility, that it was 
better calculated than any other means to 
produce such aresult. The affectations and 


' far-fetched allusions which were the orginal 


source of attraction, becoming wearisome, 
were at length drupped altogether; and the 
reaction stripped the- language of the gauds 
and trinkets with which it had been loaded, 


} but still preserved the graceful dress that 
a revolution in the olden tongue, I recite the : 


) 
é 


sustained them. 
The lighter poetry of Lyly’s time abounded 


>in fanciful conceits, some of them far too 


could not sleep for the chattering of birds, : 


set up a beast, whose head was like a dra- 


other’s deformity. 
Egypt when Nylus flowed less than twelve 
cubits, or more than eighteen; and it may 
threaten despair unto us, if we be less envious 
than you look for,or more cumbersome. But 
as Theseas being promised to be brought to 


It was a sign of famine in ; 


again exceedingly beautiful. Thesonnet which 


; I am now about to repeat, commends itself 
gon: and we which stand in awe of report, : 


are compelled to set up before our owl Pallas’s ; 
shield, thinking by her virtue to cover the ; 


—~ 


~~ 


an eagle’s nest, and travelling all the day ’ 
found but a wren in a hedge, yet said, «this is : 
a bird!” so we hope, if the shower of our } 


swelling mountain, seeming to bring forth an 
elephant, perform buta mouse, you will gently 
say, ‘this is a@ beast.’ 


Basil softly touched ; 


yieldeth a sweet scent; but chafed in the } 


hand, a rank savor. 


We fear, even so, that } 


our labors slily glanced at may breed some } 
content, but examined to the proof, small } 


commendation. 
shall be our excuse. . .« »« + » « « « 

- But howsoever we finish our work, 
we crave pardon if we offend in matter; and 
patience if we transgress in manners. 
have mixed mirth with counsel; and discipline 
with delight; thinking it not amiss in the 
same garden to sow pot herbs, that we set 
flowers. But we hope, as hearts cast their 


The haste in performing } 


r 
) 


We | 


as much for its easy, happy elegance of lan- 
guage, as for its freedom from the predomi- 
nating fault of the writers of that period. 


CUPID AND CAMPASPE. 


«Cupid and my Campaspe played 

At cards for kisses, Cupid paid ; 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 
His mother’s dove, and team of sparrows ; 
Loses them too ; down he throws 

The coral of his lip, the rose 

Growing on ’s cheek, (but none knows how.) 
With these the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimples of his chin: 

All these, did my Campaspe win.— 

At last he set her both his eyes, 

She won, and Cupid, blind doth rise. 

Oh love,! hath she done this to thee! 

What shall, alas! become of me?” 


Now for the « Song of Trico,” and then we 
will resume our walk.—Not wearied did you 
say, sunbeam? Aye, we know that, never- 
theless we must have done for the present; 


‘nay do not pout your pretty lips, another time 


horns, eagles their bills, snakes their skins, | 
become refreshed for any other labor; so our | 
charge being shaken off, we shall be fit for $ 


greater matters. But lest like the Myn- 


dians, we make our gates greater than our } 
town, and that our play runs out a tthe preface, ¢ 


—~ 


we here conclude; wishing, that although : 


there be in your precise judgments an univer- } 
sal mislike, yet we may enjoy by your wonted > 


courtesy a general silence.” 


Many writers have been inclined to detract ; 
from the merit of Lyly in refining the English 
language, and some deny him the credit } 
altogether, but it seems to me evident from ' 





you shall hear more, so listen to the « Song of 


Trico.” 


« What bird so sings yet doth so wail ” 
Oh, ’tis the ravished nightingale ! 

Jug, jug ; jug, jug ; terew she cries, 

And still her woes, at midnight rise.— 
Bravo pricksong ! who is’t now we hear ? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear ; 
How at Heaven’s gate she claps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings. 
Hark ! hark ! with what a pretty throat 
Poor Robin red breast tunes his note! 
Hark, how the jolly cuckoos sing; 
Cuckoo to welcome in the spring, 
Cuckoo to welcome in the spring.” 


Had Lyly written nothing more than this 
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song of Trico, and the sonnet of «Cupid and } 
Campaspe,” he might have deservedly laid ' 
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“The morn not waking till she sings.” 





claim to poetic abilities of no common order. | at % Se Deesely, bely wont Se 
The song contains the germ of more than one same couplet into his own poems, altering, but 


amplified poem upon the same subject. Even 
Milton, in his L’Allegro, has not disdained to } 
borrow that beautiful fancy of the lark clap- | 
ping his wings at heaven’s gate, ; 


‘ 


not amending it, as follows :— 


« And the lark from out the furrow, 
Soars upright on matin wings, 
And at the gate of heaven sings !” 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A NEW, VOLUME. 


Wirna this number closes the first volume of our | 
new series. Since the work came under the hands } 
of the present publishers, and exclusively under the 
control of the present editor, every reader must have 
observed a steady improvement both in the character 
of the work and the style of embellishment. Our 
aim has been to combine elegance and excellence 
with utility. In our efforts to do this, we have not 
by any means reached the standard we aimed at. 
This cannot be attained in a moment. But we are 
gratified to know, that our improvement has been so 
marked, as to bring warm expressions of approval 
from many intelligent quarters. With the July 
number will be commenced a new volume. As } 
that progresses, we shall still go on in our efforts 
for the attainment of excellence. Our work, in the 
past volume, has not, perhaps, contained as many } 
articles of a thoughtful cast as is really desirable in ; 
a magazine whose aim is to elevate, at the same ; 
time that it offers pleasing recreations for the mind. } 

} 
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This defect we have seen—and this defect we pur- ; 
pose to remedy. We shall do it, gradually, at the 
same time that dulness will be carefully avoided. 

The success that has met our efforts thus far, 
has been of that steady, substantial kind, that most 
surely encourages to perseverence. Our list has not 
run up with “ wonderful and unprecedented rapidity ;” 
we did not expect nor ask this. But subscribers 
have been coming in quietly, and our sales to agents 
gradually increasing from the day of issuing our 
first number. ‘This is all we expected ; time which 
will prove us, will give all the success we deserve, 
and all we ask. 

Fasuion Piares.—A few months, experience has 
satisfied us, that in the matter of fashion plates, 
“all is not gold that glitters.” An introduction into 
the modus operandi of the thing, has taken the 
scales from our eyes. Before, we thought, when 
we looked at the fashion plates for April, or May, 
or June, or for any other month, which were pub- ; 
lished in the magazines, that they were all they 
purported to be, But we found ourselves mistaken. 
We found that when we wished to arrange a fashion 
plate for April, for instance, that we had to get ' 
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London or Paris fashions for February to select 
from. A lady-reader knows how suitable a Febriary 
fashion is for April. The reason why a fashion 
so far back has to be taken is this. The steamer 
which leaves London on the first of April, (we 
specify a month so as to be more clearly under- 
stood) arrives here about the sixteenth or eighteenth. 
The magazines for May are already printed and 
bound up, fashions for May and all. The London 
fashions brought over in the first of April steamer, 
cannot, then, be possibly used in an American 
magazine before June. How well they represent 
June fashions in reality, it is needless to say, Long 
before the June magazines are out, the dress makers 
have modified the latest imported prints of fashion, 
and introduced a style of dress suited for the season. 
When the magazines come along with their June 
fashions, proclaiming them to be the latest and 
truest, the modes of dress to be seen in the streets 
differ very materially from their standard, Anottier 
fact that illustrates the case is this; at least six 


: weeks before the first of any month for which a 


magazine is issued, the fashion figures must be 
selected and placed in the hands of an engraver, 
who will require two weeks, sometimes more, to 
get the plate ready for the printer. The printer 
and colorer will take as long; and then the binder 
must have time to stitch and cover the book, which 
is always done at least two weeks before the first 
of the month for which the magazine is issued. 
Then, it is plain, that no magazine can give 
authentic fashion plates for the month, 

For reasons above stated, we have determined to 
omit, hereafter, regular monthly fashion plates, and 
to give, in their stead, fine steel engravings. Each 
number of our work will, therefore, contain, instead 
of a steel plate and a plate of fashions, two steel 
plates,—except, perhaps, three or four times during 
the year, when important changes in the fashions 
occur. Then we may give a print of fashions, 
exhibiting a general review of prevailing modes, for 
the gratification, particularly, of our lady readers in 
the country. 

So much have we been dissatisfied with the way 
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in which we had to get up the fashions for our 
work, that nothing but our promise could have 
induced us to continue to furnish them through the 
volume. As soon as we can do so, consistently, 
we give up the office of men-milliners; and in 
shaking ourselves loose from such unnatural trammels, 
feel a sensation of freedom that is very pleasant. 
The marriage between elegant literature and the 
fashions, we have always looked upon as an un- 
natural one ; but we have been told on all sides that 
plates of the prevailing modes of dress were abso- 
lutely indispensable to the success of a magazine ! 
We make bold to doubt the position, and to act up 
to our doubis. Beautiful steel engravings such as 
we shall give, must certainly be far more acceptable 
than unsightly fashion plates:—bad enough when 
uncolored, but absolutely disgusting, as works of 
art, when daubed over here and there with a few 
rough patches of paint. 

We do not obiect to fashions in themselves, when 
they infringe upon neither health nordelicacy. They 
have their use which is a very imporant one. 
It is their silly union with literature to which we 
object—a union unnatural and revolting. 


Auice Mutvany.—The very attractive plate, en- 
graved for us by Graham, which embellishes the present 
number of our work, represents the heroine of one 
of Mrs. Hal!’s admirable Irish Sketches. Both the 
story and its illustration are beautiful specimens of 
their respective arts, 

Our next number, which commences a volume, 
will be printed on a new and beautiful type, which 
our printers have had cast expressly for the purpose. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tur Boys’ ano Girts’ Lisrary.—This juvenile 
magazine, published by T. H. Carter, and Co. of 
Boston, and edited by Mrs, Coleman, is a work that 
we can freely recommend to parents as one that 
contains a variety of useful, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive articles, many of them furnished by writers of 
well known talents. Amomg the contributors are 
Jacob Abbott, author of Rolla, Jonas, and Lucy 
Brooks. Mrs. Osgood, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Sigourney, and others. Much attention is paid to 
the embellishments, many of which are chaste and 
beautiful. The * Library” is published at $1 25 
per annum. 

We notice that volumes of the « Boys’ and Girls’ 
Library,” have been prepared im good, substantial, 
binding by the publishers. ‘These will serve exceed- 
ingly well as presents for the young folks. 


Tue Srory Book ror Girts anp Boys, By T.S. 
Arthur.—Second edition, with illustrations. Boston: 
T. H. Carter & Co. This little volume contains 
seventeen stories, written for the instruction of 
children and young persons who are able to dis- 
criminate, rationally, between a right and a wrong 
action. « Their design,” as set forth in the preface, 
«is to give pictures of real life, such as may be seen 
every day; and in these pictures to present what is 
yood and true as something to be loved and desired, 
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and what is evil and false as something to be 
shunned. They are. intended, also, to give to the 
young who are just beginning to look about them, 
and to reason on what they see, true principles of 
action ;—such principles as will elevate them out 
of mere selfishness, into a living and active interest 
for all around them.” 


Memoirs or Miss Exizanern Carter. By the 
author of Miriam. Boston: ‘T, H.Carter&Co.—Miss 
Carter, was a woman of learning and piety, who died 
in 1806, at the age of eighty-nine. She was 
cotemporary with, and on terms of intimacy with 
Johnson, Lady Montague, Bishop Butler, Richard- 
son, and others. Her memoir is written in a 
pleasing style, and contains much that is calculated 


to inspire the mind with a love of truly elevated 
principles, 


Cecitt1a Howarp, or tHE Younc Lapy wHo HAD 
Finisuep ner Epucation, By T. 8. Arthur: John 
Allen, New York.—This story, which ran through 
the volume of Miss Leslie’s Magazine, has been 
published in a neat, cheap form, by John Allen of 
New York. It is for sale at the various periodical 


and cheap publication offices: price twenty-five 
cents. 


Tae Ve ver Cusnion.—Philadelphia: J. K. 
Simon. ‘This is the republication of a little story, 
that it appears by the preface has attracted some 
attention in England, and brought the author a due 
share of vituperation both from Churchmen and 
dissenters. He, however, declares himself to know 
no “ party but that of the Church of England.” It 
will, doubtless, prove interesing to the particular 
class of readers for whom it is designed. 


NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 


Tue exhibition opens this year with about two 
hundred paintings, a large proportion of them highly 
credible specimens of the art, There is a prepon- 
darence of portraits; but this is not a matter of 
surprise. Artists in this country meet with but 
poor encouragement in any other line. Among 
the iandscapes and compositions that are to be found 
in the exhibition, are several of superior merit, 
showing the existence in the artists of a high order 
of talent. Want of space prevents us from particu- 
larising. Our citizens, at least such as have any 
taste for the fine arts, should, by all means, visit 
this collection of paintings—and visit it frequently. 

Parents, who desire’ to guard their children 
against the allurements of grovelling sensual plea- 
sures, should strive to cultivate in them a taste for 
the high arts of painting and statuary. No man 
can look long at a good picture or a fine piece of 
sculpture, without becoming inspired, in some 
degree, with a love of the beautiful. This love is 
a protecting angel to the young. Visit, then, this 
exhibition with your children, frequently. It will 
be money well spent. 
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